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‘ 
RYSTAL PALACE.—MONDAY to THURSDAY 
NEXT WEEK, and BOXING-DAY (SATURDAY), and CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS.—The Great E. T. Smithical Juvenile Jollical! Palace of Glassical ! 
Funny and Fareieal! Side-splitting, Glittering! Fairious Glarious : Uproarious 
Glorious! Thrilliant Brilliant! Crystal ae an ir a cae yp he 
MIME, with magnificent scenery, gorgeous Transformation ne, 
and startling effects, entitled “* HARLEQUIN LITTLE BOY BLUE and LITTLE 
BO-PEEP WHO LOST HER SHEEP; or, The Wicked Dragon and the Enchanted 
Horn,” Produced by Mr, E. T. Smith and Mr, P, Emile Hopkins. 

Master Percy Roselle, Miss Marian, and 100 Nursery Fairies, The Great Little 
Rowella and Warde as Clowns. The D'Aubans as Harlequin and Columbine. Malle. 
Lina Windel (of the Grand Opera, Paris), Principal D s , and a , 

Corps de Ballet. The Scenery designed and painted by Mr. F. Fenton and Assistants, 
Costumes by Mr. S. May and Miss Dickenson. 

Monday to Friday in each week, and Boxing-day, One Shilling; or by Guinea 
Season Ticket free. Children half-price. Open from Nine till Nine on Boxing- 
day. Reserved Seats 2s. 6d. and Is., at the Ticket Stands in the Palace. Special 
arrangements made for Schools and Large Parties. 

The Palace decorated from end to end, and warmed to an agreeable temperature by 
the fifty-two miles of hot-water pipes spread over the entire building, and brilliantly 
illuminated every evening, forms the most delightful Winter Promenade imaginable. 
The celebrated Band of the Company and Festival Organ daily. The Restored 
Alhambra and other Fine Art Courts—Giannetti’s Great Picture in Picture Gallery 
—Theodore's Favourite Horse, ‘‘ Hammel”—Prize Ox from the Smithfield Cattle 
Show—Wheel of Life—Automaton Chess Player. Fancy Fair and Bazaar for 
Christmas Presents and New Year’s Gifts. Giant Christmas Tree. 

Edmond's (late Wombwell's) Windsor Castle Menagerie and Pulleyn’s Crystal 
Palace Circus, adjoining the New Tropical Department. 

The Popular Holiday Resort. The best Shilling’s-worth in the world. Great 
additional facilities by regular trains, as well as special trains. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hati.— 
Conptctor, Mr. COSTA.—On Monpay Next, 21st December, will be repeated 
Handel's “MESSIAH.” Principal Vocalists—Miss Edith Wyone, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr, Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Tickets, 3s., 5s, ; and Stalls, 10s. 6d, 
each, Now ready, at No, 6, Exeter Hall. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Director—Mr. JOHN BOOSEY. 











PROVINCIAL TOUR. 


M JOHN BOOSEY begs to announce that he will give 
FOUR BALLAD CONCERTS, at Sr. James's Hatt, London, in January 
—_ and that he will make a Tour, with the following Artists, in the Provinces in 
‘ebruary :— 
MADAME SHERRINGTON, MDLLE. ALMA (her first appearance), 
MADAME PATEY-WHYTOCK. 
MR. NELSON VARLEY anp MR. J. G. W. PATEY. 
Harmontuum—M, LEMMENS. Pranoronte—M. BOSCOVITZ. 








All applications to be made to Mr. Jouy Boosey, 28, Holles Street. 


ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing at St. George’s 
k Hall, 16th December (Creation); Perth, 22nd (Messiah); Dundee, 23rd ; 
Tall} en = Union), lst and » January ; Inverness, 7th; Glasgow (City: 
’ - For engagements en route, all munications to be 
to 32, Albany Street, Regent's Park. scl ‘ara pease 


ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing a new song, 
“SING NOT OF THE PAST,” composed expressly for her by Tuzopors 


jaa atall her engagements in the north of England uring this month and 


ADAME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 


her Friends and Pupils that she conti to gi 
Concertina,—3g, Welbeck Street, Cavendish se v i lela 


ISS ADELAIDE NEWTON will sing “ROCK ME 
Ferpool, January ‘nd and ath; Bacup, sth; Manchester, bis Chester: Soe 























nounce that she will reeommence her Pianoforte Recital Tour in the Pro- 
inces on the 3rd February. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 
26, Upper Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. asp MADAME PATEY beg to announce that bt 
their Provincial Tour will end on the 30th inst., after which date they are fn] 

free to accept engagements up to February 1st.—9, Burghley Road, Highgate i 
Road, N.W. ¢ i} 
at 


M eae ARABELLA GODDARD begs to an- 




















ISS ANNA HILES (Soprano) will sing at Hall | 
(Alezander's Feast), Slaithwaite, December 2Ist; Dumfries ( Ad/essiah), F | 


| 
23rd; Peterhead (Messiah), 25th; Aberdeen (Messiah), 26th; (Abstainer’s Union | 
Festival) Edinburgh, 1st January, 1869; Dunfermline, 4th; Kirkcaldy, 5th. For th 
5 i 
| 
| 
| 






Concerts and Oratorios, address— Hiles, 5, Meacow Lane, 












Mis ELENA ANGELE will sing at Dumbarton on the 


22nd; Dumfries (Messiah), 23rd; Peterhead (Messiah), 25th; Aberdeen 
(Messiah), 26th. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 59, Queen 
Anne Street, W. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing—23rd ‘| 
inst., Southwark (Messiah) ; 28th, Brixton; 3ist, Brixton ; January 15th and 

16th, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool ; 18th and 19th, Broughty Ferry, Dundee (Samson); 

20th, Aberdeen; 21st, Edinburgh; 23rd, Glasgow; 25th, Newcastle; 26th, Wal- 

worth ; February 22nd, St. John’s Wood; March 3rd, Hackney; 11th, Croydon; 

=, pore 16th, Newbury; 31st, Birkbeck Institution. —19, Newman 


<fay Se 

























treet, 

M ISS FLORENCE DE COUROY will sing the cele- 
brated ‘SONG OF MAY,” by Vincent WatLicg, on Tuesday, January 

Sth, at Banbury, in Mrs. John Macfarren’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recital. 


R. MAYBRIOK (Baritone), from Leipsic and Milan, 
begs to announce that he is in Town for the Season. For Concerts, Ora- 
Street, W" address, care of Messrs. Huronines & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent 


















M®: ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still Pi 
continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 4 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- f 
lishers, 244, Regent Street ; or at Mr. A. Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square. i 



















Gian OR FOLI begs to announce that he is free to accept i 
any Engagements for Concerts and Oratorios from December 4th until February Ht 
10th, All communications to beaddressed to Signor Fout, St. Michael’s Villa, Abbey eit 
Road, St. John’s Wood. i | 
oe = 

RISSAC’S New Brilliant“ VALSE DE BRAVOURE” i: 





will be played by Mes, JOHN MACFARBREN, in her Pianoforte and Vocal 5 | 

ecital, at Isleworth, on Tuesday, December 29th. Tickets and Programmes of ee 
ane oe & bo., 244, Regent Street; and at the Public Reading Rooms, } 

sleworth. 












REMOVAL. 
ISS KATHLEEN RYAN begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to 21, TAVISTOCK ROAD, WESTBOURNE PARK. 


R. anp MADAME SAINTON beg to announce their 


REMOVAL from 5, Upper Wimpole Street to 71, GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
HYDE PARK. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

This elegant suite of Rooms, suitable for Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, Hebrew 

eddings (with use of modern kitchen), Concerts, Lectures, Meetings, be 
Apply at the Rooms, ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 
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ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


i cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bess1z Exmerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CaLKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


M388 BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benzpror’s “ ROCK 


ME TO SLEEP,” at Mrs. Macfarren’s Recital, at Isleworth, December 29th. 











Mss BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benepict’s “‘ ROCK 
R. CHARLES STANTON will sing BiumenrHat’s 
“THE MESSAGE,” at Solihull, December 21st. 


ME TO SLEEP,” at the Store Street Rooms, January 9th, 1869, 
ELECTRIC ORGANS. 


_ CESON & OO., Loypon, are now prepared to build 
or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera ; 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; ‘and Gloucester Cathedral ‘for the Festival 1868. 


tte LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, AND OHOIR 

AGENCY, 20, Caarinc Cross —Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert- 
givers, and others, desirous of engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers are fur- 
pished with names, terms, and all necessary particulars, on communicating with the 
Agents (Messrs. RupaLt, Rose, Carts, & Co.), who will make engagements and 
complete the arrangements. The agents will either engage any artists named or 
select artists themselves. They will also make up parties at fixed sums, and, in fact, 
transact all business connected with public or private musical performances, 


RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO. Orrice: 20, CHartna Cross, Lonpon. 


(APike. New Song by Franz Ast. Sung by Malle. 


Liebhart with great success, and re-demanded. 3s, ; free by post for 19 stamps, 


AR AWAY. NewSong. Miss M. Liypsay (Mrs. J. 
W. Bliss). 38.; free by post 19 stamps. The melody is so sweet and so 
plaintive that it touches the feelings with the “ charm of melancholy” which will 
long cause it to dwell upon the ear.—Vide Brighton Gazette. The same transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by Caru Lutnt, 3s. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, for the Pianoforte. ‘“ A sensa- 


tional piece.” Always encored when performed by the composer, I. Lrestcu. 
3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 











To be had everywhere. 


BY EDWARD J. HOPKINS, 
OrGanist TO THE HonovuraBLe Societies or THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


RESPONSES TO THE ORDER FOR MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER, 
Together with the Litany. 


L a MONOTONE. For Lenten and Fast-day use, and for Small 
hoirs. 


II. HARMONIZED MONOTONE. For Holy Communion, 

Ill, PLAIN SONG—VOCAL HARMONIES—FERIAL USE. 

IY. TALLIS’S FESTIVAL USE—PLAIN SONG RESTORED. Price, with Ex- 
planatory Preface, 3d. each ; together, with Historical Introduction, 1s. 

VY. THE NICENE CREED. In Monotone, with Simple Accompaniment, 1d, 


London: Mgrzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 
NE Wh TRIO. 
“THE SUNBEAMS," 


TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
Londen: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW _ SONG. 
“GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,” 


SONG 
The Poetry by CHARLES J. ROWE. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















Published This Day, 
“THE SAVOYARD’'S RETURN,” 
SONG. 
The Words by H. KIRKE WHITE. 
Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Composed by JOHN JACKSON, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ROSSINI. 
ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
Three Sacred Choruses, 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY HENRY SMART. 
3s, each. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


W. iH. HOLMES—* Christmas.” Pensée for the Pianoforte ... 
” —‘' New Year Eve.”—Pensée for the Pianoforte 

” —‘* Sunday at Home.” Piece for the Pianoforte 

“* Raster.” Piece for the Pianoforte ... 

LOVELL PHILLIPS—* The Christmas Rose.” Song ... eee 
G. F, NEVILLE—“ Christmas Time las come at Last, wh Christmas| Song... 
W. SCHULTHES—“ Sleep, sleep beautiful Babe.” Christmas Pastorale 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





co to bo G2 co Bo Go 
coascoao™ 





The complete Vocal Score of J. OrFzNBACH'S most popular Operetta, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
‘The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE MORN HAD RISEN GAILY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by T. C. 
The Music by JOHN DUNNE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. - 











Just Published, 
“WOODLAND WHISPEBS,” 
REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

By A. LINDENWALD. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
No, 1. ** FAITH.” 
No. 2. ‘* THE CHAPEL.” 
No. 3. ‘VALE OF THE CROSS.” 


Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 

“OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 





London ; Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
(REMINISCENCES OF ONE NOW DEAD. )* 
(Continued from page 829.) 


After his first three appearances at the German opera-house in 
St. Petersburgh, in the autumn of 1833, Holland’s engagement was 
sanctioned by the Intendancy, and he remained attached to the 
establishment till May, 1853. Among the female singers who 
belonged to the company during the time he did, the best known 
were Madame Kressner-Pohlmann, Mdlle. Neureuther, Madlle. 
Bothe, Mdlle. Reithmaier, Mdlle. Carl (the Berlin Mdlle. Carl of 
1825), and Madame Hoffmann-Greis ; among the male singers, the 
principal ones were: Herren Vio, Langenhaun, and Hoffmann. 
At a subsequent period, grand opera was entirely given up, only 
vaudeville and the spoken drama being retained. ‘The stage 
management of these departments had, since 1838, been confided 
to my friend, who found scope for his varied talent in the a 
sonation of bons-vivants, chevaliers, and simple boys, as he had 
previously done in operatic parts. I extract the following passages 
from the first letters he sent me after his successful debuts (as 
Figaro in I/ Barbiere, Johann von Paris, and Fra Diavolo) :— 

« One’s condition in this theatre is not so bad as I thought it was, if 
you only look at matters quietly, dispassionately, and impartially. 
There is, it is true, an immense degree of disorder, but 1 hope that 
this evil will be gradually remedied. ‘The cabals here in St. Peters- 
burgh, though so extremely celebrated, are not greater than those in 
any other Court Theatre ; people applaud one another, and try, at the 
same time, to tripeach other up—one’s adversary generally stumbles, 
but very seldom indeed falls to the ground, because it is so difficult to 
work upon the public here, and impossible to affect the Intendant, 
Prince Gagarin. The latter is a cold proud, man, but as firm asa 
rock in keeping to his word, besides being, in every respect, just; the 
director, Herr von Helmersen, is an out-and-out good, friendly and 
well disposed man; the stage-manager, Herr Barlow, a Sir John Fal- 
staff, a lump of tallow fat, always ready with the words, ‘A cup of 
sack, sirrah!’ but a good natured fellow. The others are blind-worms, 
bs consume themselves in their own gall, and are, therefore, harm- 
ess.” 


One of the first things Holland endeavoured to do, as soon as he 
had obtained a firm footing himself, was to procure engagements 
at St. Petersburgh for such of his friends as appeared likely to be 
useful. Concerning myself, he wrote to me thus :— 

f 


“The first Capellmeister, Cavos, insists upon conducting all operas o 
any importance himeelf; he is, it is true, an old man, but vigorous, 
quick, active, and much esteemed by the General Direction. He is an 
Italian with grey hair which he dyes quite black, and he already wears 
Russian orders of merit ; to judge from his look, you would suppose him 
to be a man of forty, but en vérité he must be at least sixty. He gives 
great satisfaction. In his case, therefore, it is only his advanced ago 
which could justify any hopes on our part. The position of Keller, the 
second conductor, is very subordinate, and would not, therefore, suit 
you. His business: to hold primitive rehearsals with such singers as 
cannot learn their parts without the help of some one else ; to strike 
the bell in the finale of the last act of Fra Diavolo; to beat the gon 
in Die Vestalin, and to command the wind, thunder, lightning, an 
whole bag of tricks in Otello—and, enfin dans un cas plus favorable, it 
would not become you to conduct Der Schiffscapitain, Das Ehepaar 
aus der alten Zeit, and similar masterpieces. But have patience! [am 
not entirely without influence, and matters may still, perhaps, be so 
arranged in some other way, that we may yet work together again.” 

At Easter, 1834, Holland came to Riga for a few days, in order 
to arrange with a lawyer a judicial separation from his wife, be- 
cause, both he and she being Roman Catholics, the marriage could 
not be religiously dissolved. He was perfectly successful. His 
wife (who died only a few years ago) immediately became the 
companion of Harr Kesleloot, a theatrical manager in different 
parts of Lithuania and Poland, and, in course of time, made their 
second daughter, Mascha Holland (now in Mayence), an excellent 
bravura singer. Holland, on the other hand, was fortunate 
enough to find pence ped in the charming soubrette, Mdlle. 
Gerstel, a true friend, who left the stage to fill the position 
of mistress of his house. He had previously succeeded in making 
up for the loss of his wife by seeking the society of friends possess- 
ing similar tastes and opinions as himself, for, nearly at the same 
time, Weitzmann, and Wangenheim, the Riga virtuoso on the flute 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





(who was also a man highly gifted intellectually and well read), 
obtained, through his means, in July, 1836, appointments in the 
Imperial orchestra. The trio adopted noms de guerre: Holland 
was called Meister Murr; Weitzmann, Carlo Dolce, and, also, 
Kreisler; and Wangenheim, Meister Abraham. ‘The letters 
I received at this period used to contain waste-sheets, as they were 
termed, and were in two, and frequently three different hands. 
On one of these waste sheets enclosed in Weitzmann’s letter of 
November, 1835, Holland describes very comically the arrival of 
his old friend and new fellow-lodger, who had just given up bis 
post as conductor at the theatre in Reval :— 

‘+ ___ Was he to perish in the ruinous and mutual working of 
the most different natures upon each other engaged in continual 
opposition? Might not the charming youth just as well have 
come here last year on receiving my well-meant invitation, instead 
of humbugging about in Reval, where, by the way, he is said to 
have filled the post of conductor with credit to himself, as well as 
with great satisfaction and benefit to his friends—instead, I repeat, 
of humbugging about in Reval a whole year? Well, he is here at 
last, and Apollo and the nine Muses will see to the rest. But what 
an introduction, mad and wild, quite worthy of him! He arrives 
—pays a visit to his Meister—at the moment busy in his laboratory 
—and, as a matter of course, does not find him at home. <A wine- 
shop, situated opposite the Meister’s residence, beckons him in a 
friendly way, and he repairs thither. Throwing himself in no 
ends of a position, to disguise the provincial, he cries out, with 
the scurrilous smile so peculiar to him: ‘A steak!’ ‘ What?’ was 
the reply, given simultaneously with the order. ‘ With potatoes,’ 
continued our bright youth, in anticipation of the coming treat, 
and smacking his tongue gracefully. ‘I think this is strange, sir,’ 
said the attendant. ‘Why? Do your customers eat chestnuts 
with their steaks?’ enquired the visitor, proceeding quietly into 
another room, where he suddenly found himself in the society of 
sundry barrels, funnels, pails, &c. The attendant trotted anxiously 
after him, and said: ‘If, sir, you want to play the spy, you had 
better go to some other establishment ; you will get no informer’s 
share here!’ The clouds, which usually forebode the approach of 
astorm of irony, began to gather upon Rreial ler’s face ; but reflecting 
that in this country he could not blame anyone—even were that 
anyone a wine-seller—for being prudent, he said: ‘ You are mis- 
taken; I simply desire a steak, no matter with what, a glass of 
wine, and then—’ ‘Indeed? A glass of wine as well? Do you 
not know where you are ?’—‘ Certainly, I do, most worthy sir, in 
a wine-shop.’ ‘And you ask for a glass of wine? That is strange!’ 
‘ By Jove, I find what you say still more strange!’ With these 
words, Kreisler, thinking he had got into a lunatic asylum, left 
the place, and proceeded immediately to the Meister’s abode. On 
the stairs he was met by an individual humming, in the most free 
and easy way imaginable, a phrase from Katzemiirrski’s Fantasia,* 
which he embellished with some wonderful melismas. A glance, a 
return glance, a falling-round the neck, a return ditto, and you 
have the recognition scene. It was the Meister. ‘For the sake 
of the divine Bacchus, “pe Meister, what has happened to 
me,’ screamed Kreisler at the top of his voice, and then told me, 
with sundry humorous additions, the above adventure. ‘Oh! 

ou big spoon !’ said the Meister, ‘did you not know, my sweet 
loafer, that it is forbidden, under a heavy penalty, for wine to be 
vended in glasses at wine shops? ‘This is allowed only at eating- 
houses, &c., &c.’” 

Respecting Meister Murr’s material circumstances, Weitzmann 
wrote in his very first letter : ‘‘ Friend,Holland occupies a princely 
set of seven rooms, stuffed chokeful of mahogany fnrniture, 

ier-glasses, Teschner’s grand pianos, and pictures of all kinds. 
Thanks to my assistance, he possesses at present a complete collec- 
tion of Beethoven’s Symphonies and Overtures for four hands, as 





* Casimirski was a Polish musician in St. Petersburgh, with one of whose 
Fantasias we accidentally became acquainted in Riga. It contained so much 
downright trash, that the composer’s nomen proprium was raised to the 
dignity of a generic appellation, and “it is a genuine Casimirski” was the 
expression employed to designate any piece of musical rubbish. Holland and 
I enjoyed, also, another and similar sweet reminiscence of our student life in 
Berlin, during which there appeared in print a typographical and musical mon- 
strosity with the title: Petit Fantaisie pour le Clavecin, composé et dédié & 
sa seur par A. Friedlander, étudiant en médecin. It was a genuine Katze- 
murrski, and the copy of it is still in my library; Jlias ante Homerum! 
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well as all the pianoforte compositions of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann.” The reader will perceive from this what kind of compositions 
Holland’s genuinely artistic nature led him to prefer, and the 
necessity he felt for such works was increased when the circle of 
similarly thinking friends was also increased by the admission of 
two young virtuosos, Wagner, the clarinettist, and Vollweiler, the 

ianist. Both had come from the south of Germany to the extreme 
Korth. merely for the purpose of giving some concerts, but they 
settled permanently in St. Petersburgh. As a matter of course, the 
spirit of merry jocularity reigned supreme in the newly formed com- 
munity just as it had always reigned before. I heard wonderful stories 
of the effect produced by a trio, the joint production of Wangen- 
heim, Weitzmann, and Holland, for flute, violin, and tenor. 
Unfortunately, I never heard it played, though I know the titles of 
some of the numbers, such as: ‘t Danse Macabre,” ‘Chant des 
Sirénes,” “ Fétes des Sylphides,” etc, and as a specimen of the 
composition, which was fuliof similar orthographic and etymological 
rarities, I was once shown as a curiosity the following :— 








ae 


Serre 
—_ 


Peg ttn cee 
eo 


This was in the year 1836. was not Ben Akiba right ? 

Holland’s income increased with his constantly growing popu- 
larity, in consequence of which latter his annual benefits were so 
lucrative that under any circumstances—even despite all his 
splendid hospitality—he might, after a twenty years’ residence in 
St. Petersburgh, have left Russia with an independence, had not a 
taste, manifested first in that capital, for costly collections, partly 
swallowed up his large income. He began by decorating his abode 
with ‘pictures of all kinds,” and making a small, but, for St. 
Petersburgh at that period, a very dear collection of music; 
subsequently, however, he commenced getting together a library of 
polite literature, the splendid bindings alone costing thousands of 
roubles (in those days, scilicet paper), and all these books he was 
compelled to sell at a ridiculously low price ; had he not done so, 
the carriage to Germany, and the warehousing of twenty ponderous 
chests, would have entailed upon him a further disproportionately 
heavy expense. Scarcely was this bibliopol(e)ical greed appensed, 
ere an eager desire for the portraits of important personages took 
possession ofhim. Large sheets of paper and small sheets of paper 
—provided they bore the semblance of a human face—were 
rummaged up by dozens, from all the nooks and corners of the 
capital; carried home at a considerable cost; and classified 
and put into portfolios according to sex, time, and rank. In this 
case, as in so many others, the maxim: “ principiis obsta,” held 
good. ‘There was no end to his purchases.* Connected 
with them, too, there was the very pardonable desire for exact 
bibliographic notices concerning the apocryphal owner of such and 
such a visage, a desire naturally necessitating fresh acquisitions 
and fresh expense. Holland, however, very skilfully employed his 
collection, which had gradually become very comprehensive, as an 
authority for new stage costumes, and thus conscientiously per- 
formed, in this instance, as well as in others, his duties as stage 
manager. In fact, my late friend, was distinguished generally for 
an unusual love of order. For instance, eversince tlie commencement 
of his theatrical career, he wrote out all his parts, with calligraphic 
perfection, in his own hand, noting down accurately upon the 
reverse side on what day and where he had sung each part, with 
what ‘ Guests,”t how often he had been called on, &c., &c. What 
would I give to have at present the bills of all the operas and con- 
certs I have conducted during the last forty years! We rely in 
youth only too much on our good memory ; but the freshest Pre- 
sent becomes at no distant Future the grey Past—a fact I would 
have all my younger brothers in art mark well. 


























* During a hasty business-visit to Berlin, he bought at Haase’s all the por- 
traits to be obtained there of members of the Second Chamber of that period, 
for 10 silver groschens a piece. 

__ t The English equivalent for the German word “Gast” (literally “Guest”) 
is generally, though not always, “ Star.” 





The merit of my excellent friend did not go unrewarded. 
According to the laws then valid in St. Petersburgh, a foreigner 
was entitled to a pension after a ten years’ engagement, though, if 
requested by the Intendancy, obliged to serve for two “ grateful ” 
years, as they were styled, that is to say, he drew his former salary 
in addition to his pension. This plan was naturally pursued for 
our friend as well as for others, but, at the expiration of the 
twelve years, his en ent was renewed for four years longer 
at the end of which it was renewed for as many more, so that for 
ten years, Holland drew simultaneously his full salary, and his full 

ension. Then, however, he could not stop any longer in St. 

etersburgh. Death had deprived him of his faithful companion ; 
the climate no longer agreed with his impaired health. angen- 
heim and Vollweiler were dead, and Wagner and Weitzmann had 
long since exchanged the Neva for the Isar and the Spree ; so, in 
May, 1858, he gave up his position to seek in Germany a new 
residence and a new sphere of action. 

Among the characters created by him during his career as a 
singer, the character of Masaniello* was unconditionally the best. 
In the scene of the fourth act, “ Besser, als dein Degen schiitzt 
das Gastrecht Dich vor Gefahr,”¢ the situation suggested to a 
painter of St. Petersburgh, Julius Klinder, the well-known picture 
containing striking liknesses of Holland as Masaniello and of the 
beautiful danseuse, Nowiczkaja, as Fenella. The picture has 
been lithographed and published. As stage manager, Holland, 
by the way he got up, and placed upon the stage, Halevy’s Juive, 
extended the fame of the Imperial German Theatre far beyond the 
Newski-Perspective. 

Henrico Dory. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
MUSIC IN THE DARK. 


Mr. Sol, Smith, an American gentleman who can preach a sermon 
as well as he can sing a song, tells some good stories in his published 
reminiscences. Among other things, he relates an adventure in a 
Kentucky village, where he and a concert party once found themselves. 
Says Mr. Smith :— 

“It soon became noised about that we were ‘ show folk,’ and a very strong 
request was made by the citizens of the little settlement that we should give 
a performance in the parlour of the hotel or tavern. We acceded to the 
request after considerable persuasion, and quite a number of persons, male and 
female, collected about the house just before dark. 

‘Remembering the difficulty I had experienced on a similar occasion many 
years previously, when we were obliged to use potatoes for candlesticks, I 
made inquiry of our landlord as to the manner of lighting the room for the 
intended performance. The reader will scarcely credit me when I say that 
neither a candle nor a lamp could be procured in the neighbourhood! Of 
course, we expected this would end all idea of the proposed performance ; but 
we were mistaken. The villagers insisted on the fulfilment of our promise to 
give them a ‘show,’ and at last, as a bit of fun, I told them that we would 
perform, if they would be satisfied that we should do so in the dark. The 
crowd agreed to this willingly, and I here record the fact that we gave an 
entertainment, consisting of songs, duets, recitations, and instrumental music, 
in total darkness! The performance appeared to take well with the audience, 
the applause being liberally showered upon us. At the close I dismissed my 
‘patrons’ with the assurance that we charged nothing for our services on 
that occasion, which seemed to please them even more than the ‘entertain- 
ment’ which had drawn them together, three tremendous cheers being volun- 
tarily given to the ‘show folk’ as the delighted Bean Stationers groped their 
way to the door, and the tired travellers felt their way to their several dor- 
mitories. 

‘* Next morning we found that our hotel expenses had been settled by some 
of the leading gentlemen of the village, who had been instrumental in getting 
up the entertainment, and we wended our way toward the North Carolina 
Warm Springs.” 





* Before the opera was produced, Holland wrote to me: “Aw comble du 
bonheur, La Muette is permitted, only it is to be given with some few altera- 
tions. For instance, the name of Masaniello—as historical—must not be 
retained. I have already three others in petto, namely: Leporello, Troffal- 
dino, and Tarentello, the last in reference to his madness, as though he had 
been bitten by a tarentella. © the superhuman wisdom of some people !”— 
The name of Masaniello was, however, retained after all. This very last 
summer, an old theatre goer of St. Petersburgh assured me that the fanaticism 
excited by Holland in his performance of this character was vividly recalled 
to his mind by the stupendous success of Madame Pauline Lucca. 
pi 7 French runs thus:— Mieux que votre épée L’hospitalité vous 

end.” 
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ROSSINI COMMEMORATIONS. 


The musical world has been very busy of late commemorating 
Rossini. It has gone into the work with zest if not in every case with 
tact. Columns upon columns of biography and eulogy have appeared 
in every civilized language; so many columns that most probably 
laborious triflers are at this moment computing how far they would 
reach if put in line on some king’s highway. Then there have been 
projects for statues, busts, and monuments; there have been also “dead” 
marches, Stabats innumerable and disconsolate groupings on operatic 
stages, according to various national habits and tastes. Last of all, the 
now greatest of Italian composers, Signor Verdi, has suggested a mass, the 
joint work of himself and his musical co-patriots which shall be for 
ever consecrated to Rossini’s memory. Without caring much for any 
work to be so produced, we must regard Signor Verdi’s scheme as ap- 
proaching most nearly to a genuine expression of admiration and 
reverence, 

We confess to very little respect for the official fuss that has been 
made over Rossini’s grave. That enormous gathering of the Parisians, 
through which the funeral train made its way, was a far more worthy 
tribute, even after deducting the large per centage of badauds therein 
contained. It showed how a knowledge of the man had permeated 
society through all grades; in other words, how great he was, because 
how familiar to the little. The living Rossini was more the visible 
embodiment of an institution than he was a man, and when he died 
the world had a consciousness of loss, which it was at no pains to 
conceal, That feeling might have been taken advantage of to work 
much good for the art Rossini adorned. Now the chance has past. In 
our quickly moving age public emotion, however profound, soon wears 
away, or is changed by the rapid succession of events. Hence there is 
nothing to be done now with the noble sorrow evoked by music’s recent 
loss. Properly handled, it would have supplied monuments to the 
departed master such as scholarships in every musical conservatory, 
the only monuments for which the man thus honoured would have 
cared. But the leaders of musical society took no action, being far less 
wise in their generation than the speculators, who were promptly in the 
field. Doubtless some among the latter were sincerely desirous of 
paying respect to a great composer, but they also took care to make as 
much out of his death as possible. To our English tastes the methods 
adopted in certain cases were puerile and contemptible. The French 
cities, or rather those who manage such matters therein, seem to have 
played Guillaume Tell with remarkable unanimity. As the greatest 
work of its composer, and one specially written for the French stage, 
the selection was both natural and right. But to announce as part of 
the attraction a kind of semi-funeral, semi-theatrical proceeding, in 
which Rossini’s bust, crowns of laurel, black scarfs, and stage group- 
ings were principal features, seems to us unworthy and degrading. We 
read that in one case a mythological flavour was added to that of the 
cemetery and the theatre, by the addition of nine “ladies of the ballet,” 
who, appropriately (scantily) attired, represented the nine Muses, and 
looked with professional languishment upon the marble features of the 
composer. No doubt the show, as a show, was effective, but any one 
not to the manner born can hardly regard it as other than unworthy. 

We are told that in Italy the popular movement runs in favour of 
statues, of which there are not less than twenty already proposed. 
This is better than laurel-crowned busts and the “nine Muses ;” but, 
unfortunately, English people can never think of statues without a 
shudder. Having vivid recollections of Trafalgar Square and Hyde 
Park Corner, the first suggestion of a statue to any great man is about 
equal to a proposal that he should be burnt in effigy. But when we 
“t down and calmly consider that they manage statues better in Italy, 
and that under Italian skies there is no necessity for the paint-pot or 
the mop, our objections gradually lessen. They do not disappear in 
this special case, because Rossini needs no statue. His works are made 
of more durable stuft than either bronze or marble, and alone will hand 
down his name to remotest time, not in twenty places only, but wher- 
ever music is loved. The money would, therefore, have been better 
spent in encouraging Italian art, thus furthering the wishes Rossini 
expressed by the final disposition of his property. Signor Verdi’s pro- 





posal with regard to the mass has but one drawback in itself—the 
certainty that such a work, written by many hands in various styles, 
will be an inartistic thing. Outside itself, however, there is a con- 
sideration yet more formidable. Signor Verdi? and the venerable 
Mercadante, apart, we know of no Italian composers at all likely to 
write anything worthy of the occasion, or which the public will care 
to hear repeated. At the same time, we fully recognize the obligation 
under which many Italian composers have been placed by Rossini, and 
can quite sympathize with whatever desire they may entertain of doing 
something in its discharge. Meanwhile, Italy awaits the body of her 
illustrious son, which, if report be true, will ultimately rest in the land 
that gave him birth. The first obsequies were French, and in them 
France expressed her admiration of one who, during many years, graced 
her capital city. In the second, on Italian soil, Rossini’s countrymen 
will be able to express whatever feelings they have with regard to him. 

England has done her part in commemorating Rossini after a cha- 
racteristic fashion. Here there was no talk of statues, which doubtful 
honour is reserved for statesmen and warriors, ornamental or practical. 
Neither was the stage-manager called in to consult with the scenic 
artist. When Rossini died only one lyric theatre was open in the 
three kingdoms, and the ordinary business of that one went on as 
though nothing had happened. At last, a musical society played the 
“ Dead March ” (as much a general utility piece as ‘ See, the Conquer- 
ing Hero”), then another repeated it, in addition to the Stabat and a 
Requiem. Finally, ‘the Palace of the people’s pleasures” gave a 
selection from the master’s works, and exhibited a few relics. This 
was all—vet not all, because, as usual, behind a lack of demonstra- 
tion’ there existed a great deal of deep and true feeling. Our national 
stolidity belied us in this as in so many other respects. In no country 
had Rossini admirers more ardent than in England, and in no country 
are his works more deeply appreciated. Hence, the death of Rossini 
created a genuine sensation, which outsiders can only estimate by the 
number and character of the articles poured forth from the press. 
These may be accepted as fairly representing it. In all respects—for 
graceful expression of sorrow, for fulness, correctness, and good taste, as 
well as for an enlightened estimate of the composer’s work — the 
Rossini articles in our newspapers and magazines have done credit to 
the nation. ‘They are really the national tribute to the departed 
master, one which, in its way, has not been equalled anywhere. 

4s time runs on and men get out of the ruts worn by their predeces- 
sorsof a lessenlightened age, it is probable that the style of “ commemora- 
tions” will change. We have seen that, now, they are money-making 
speculations, fanciful suggestions, tawdry exhibitions, or barren 
expenditure of that which might be fruitful. A more utilitarian 
age will have none of such things, but will turn the death of every 
great master of music into an occasion for providing means whereby 
successors can be secured, and the art encouraged. We ought to have 
Rossini scholars in every great European city who shall be emulous of 
his fame, even when not endowed with his gifts. None of them may 
prove equal to their great predecessor, but musical mediocrity is better 
than stage properties, faded immortelles, and all the rest of our accepted 
paraphernalia of respect, Tuappevus Eae. 





Rossini’s BirtHPLace.—It is stated in all the biographies of 
Rossini that he was born at Pesaro, the 29th February, 1792, and 
how many times has he not been styled the ‘‘ Swan of Pesaro”? 
The syndic of Lugo, in the province of Ravenna, has, however, 
written a letter claiming for that town the honour of being the 
composer’s birthplace. At a meeting convened for the purpose, 
the members of the corporation council appointed a committee to 
collect and publish all the deeds and documents relating to the 
subject. They decided, also, at the same time, that a message of 
condolence should be addressed to Madame Rossini; that a statue 
of Rossini should be erected in one of the principal places of the 
town, and that his paternal house should be purchased at the 
expense of the commune, and preserved as a monument to the 
glory of Lugo. What will Pesaro say to all this? Particularly 
when Rossini’s will contains, as we know, the words, ‘* I bequeath 
my property eventually to the community of Pesaro, my birthplace.” 
Is it not possible that Rossini was right ‘ 


Sree er ret fe hn re ee ne sce Seige eee 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The programme of Monday week drew one of the largest 
of the season :-— 


audiénces 


Part I, 

° one wee one +» Beethoven. 
Handel. 
Beethoven. 


Septet, in E flat, Op. 20 we ase nee ° 
Song, * Amor nel mio penar" (Flavio) ies ous - oan aan 
Sonata, in C major, Op. 53, dedicated to Count Waldstein (pianoforte) 
Part II, 
Sonata, in D major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment ... one 
Sovgs, ‘* Du bist die Ruh,” ** Norman's Gesang” ... coe o 
Quartet, in G minor, Op. 20, No. 3 (strings) eee wee ove eee 

Beethoven’s septet was played on this occasion for the eighteenth 
time; so that, since its introduction in March, 1860, it has been given 
at least twice a year. A work so familiar and so popular may safely 
be let alone by professed critics. It has, long ago, passed from them, 
and become common property. The performance of Monday was in all 
respects admirable, and right heartily was it enjoyed. As usual, the 
thoroughly Beethovenish scherzo had to be repeated. Corelli’s sonata 
was aii interesting novelty, not only because written 169 years ayo, but 
also because of the animation or quaint gravity of its nine short move- 
ments. The chief attraction it possesses is, however, due to anti- 
quarianism. One likes to have these fossilized productions dug up, and 
brought out again to the light of day. In the case before us the effect 
was, that of a momentary return to the time when music walked on stilts, 
and thought of nothing but keeping its centre of gravity within a very 
narrow base. Herr Straus played the sonata remarkably well, and was 
recalled at its conclusion amid general applause. ‘The concluding 
quartet—also a novelty at these concerts—is a charming example of 
Haydn’s style. Full of quiet power, chaste elegance, and delightful 
tune, it held the audience to the last, and must have sent them home, 
if anything could, in cheerful mood. It was capitally played by MM. 
Straus, Ries, Blagrove, and Piatti, and though heard for the first time, 
certainly not for the last. 

Mr. J. |", Barnett, who made his first appearance at a Monday Popular 
Concert, was loudly applauded and recalled after Beethoven’s sonata, 
which he gave with his accustomed spirit and in hisaccustomed manner. 
The vocal pieces, particularly Handel’s very fine air, were admirably 
sung by Madame Sainton- Dolby. 

The final concert of the ante-Christmas series was held last Monday 
night. Beethoven’s universally-admired septet, which, played by 
Messrs. Straus, H. Blagrove, Lazarus, C. Harper, Wotton, Piatti, and 
Reynolds (violin, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, and double 
bass), had created so lively an impression a week previously, was re- 
peated, and the audience was the most crowded of the present season. 
This, the 19th performance of the septet at Mr. Chappell’s admirable 
entertainments, is unlikely to be the last by 19 more, supposing the 
Monday Popular Concerts, as every lover of good music must wish, go 
on and prosper. The Septet was now placed at the end, instead of the be- 
ginning of the programme; but, no matter where it comes, it is always 
sure of its effect. he concert began with an extremely interesting work 
by Schubert—a quartet in G major, introduced for the first time at St. 
James’s Hall. The quartet in G is a worthy pendent to the on; in D 
minor, which it rivals, if not surpasses in colossal proportions. Both 
were produced in 1826, two years before their gifted composer’s death. 
What must surprise every attentive hearer is that Schubert occupied 
scarcely tnore than ten days (from June 20 to June 30) in writing this 
quartet, each of the four movements of which is largely designed and 
elaborately wrought out. The andante and the scherzo—the former a 
stream of unceasing melody, the latter as full of humour and spirit as 
though Beethoven himself had owned it, with a trio the graceful 

homeliness of which is in Schubert's happiest vein—were the parts 
most readily and heartily appreciated on the occasiou under notice ; 
but we are greatly mistaken if the allegro moderato, which opens, and 
the allegro assai, which terminates, the quartet do not, with increasing 
familiarity, win more and more sympathy. The last in particular, a 
sort of tarantella, with a whole company of themes, one more tuneful, 
animated, and rhythmical than the other—a movement, by the way, 
that has something in common with the finale of the quartet in D 
ininor, just referred to—is pretty certain to become popular. Such a 
composition, however, as the quartet in G is not to be wholly grasped 
in a moment, and, indeed, it would hardly be what it is were no very 
extraordinary pains needed to study and comprehen: it. It doubtless 
has faulis, and, amoung others, that diffuseness which appears insepar- 
able from Schubert’s more ambitious works; but always deeply thought, 
always melodious, always poetical and original, it has manifold beauties 
which, in the majority of instances, by no means lie immediately 
beneath the surface. No published score of the quartet in G exists; and 
yet a single hearing, even without previous examination, suffices to 
convince any competent judge that it isa work of exceptionally high 
character. We believe that we owe its introduction at the Monday 
Popular Concerts (and it has never before been publicly played in this 
country) to Herr Ludwig Straus, to whom, in which case, we are doubly 


Corelli. 
Schubert. 
Haydn. 





indebted, first for his making known so genuine a masterpiece, next for 
the zealous and thoroughly efficient manner in which he accomplished 
the difficult task that Schubert, never over conciliating to his players, 
has in this instance awarded to the first violin. The other performers 
were Herr L, Ries, Mr. H. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti, all of whom 
were well up in their parts, the last playing Ais part with as 
much facility as though he had been studying nothing else all 
his life. The first hearing of an unknown work by Schubert 
is always looked upon as an event at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs; and the excitement on the present occasion was general, 
The success of the quartet in G was decided, and Mr. Arthur Chap- 
pell has added a new treasure to a repertory which already could 
boast of the string quintet in C (too seldom given, by the way), the 
octet in I, the quartets in A minor and D minor, and the two great 
trios, to say nothing of solo sonatas for pianoforte. 

The pianist at this concert was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, whose 
“ first appearance” was no less successful than that of Mr. J. F, 
Barnett. Mixs Zimmermann’s solo was the early sonata of Mendels- 
sohn in E major (Op. 6), the last movement of which she played with 
great spirit. Her duet was Beethoven’s sonata in A, with violoncello 
(No. 3), in which she had the advantage of being associated with 
Signor Piatti, who never played more magnificently. Miss Zimmer- 
mann was greeted after both her performances with liberal applause, 
and, as a matter of course, called back to the platform at the end of each. 

The singer was Miss Cecilia Westbrook, who gave “ Know’st thou 
the land,” the song of Goethe’s Mignon, which Beethoven loved so 
well and set so beautifully that, if we may believe his fair correspon- 
dent, “ Bettina,” he was in ecstasies with his own music, and, in addi- 
tion to this, one of Mendelssohn’s brightest and most tuneful 
“ spring songs” ( /riihlingslieder), known in English as “The Charmer,” 
in German, as ‘‘ Durch den Walden dunkelt geh’t.” Miss Westbrook 
sang both well, and was accompanied in both to absolute perfection by 
Mr. Benedict. 

The concerts begin again on the 4th of January, when Herr Joachim 
(his first appearance) is to lead quartets by Mozart and Haydn, and to 
play, with Madame Arabella Goddard, Beethoven’s duet-sonata in G, 
Op. 96. 

—0—-— 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


( Communicated.) 


The Christmas pantomime will be produced on Monday before 
Christmas-day, to afford the 25,000 season ticket holders, schools, 
and young persons home for the holidays, an opportunity of witnessing 
it before the great influx of visitors. ‘I'he pantomime has been under- 
taken by Mr. K. ‘I’. Smith, assisted by Mr. P. E. Hopkins, the scenery 
by Mr. Fenton and assistants. It is entilled Harlequin Little Boy Blue, 
and Little Bo-Peep who lost her Sheep. The scenes are more varied 
than hitherto at the Palace, and aided by the celebrated orchestra of 
the Company, conducted by Mr. Manns, the new Christmas entertain- 
ment bids fair to be the most attractive ever produced at the Crystal 
Palace. A variety of other amusements are provided, commencing on 
Boxing-day, which, falls this year on Saturday. Among the extra 
attractions comprised are Edmond’s (late Wombwell’s) great menagerie, 
King Theodore’s Horse, “ Hammel,” the Prize Ox, Pulleyn’s Circus, 


c, 

The Great Fancy Fair will extend throughout the entire length of 
the two naves. The decorations, with flags, banners, wreaths, shields, 
escutcheons, mottoes, &., will be on a scale only to be attempted at 
the Crystal Palace, and whether beheld in the light of day, or by the 
brilliant illumination of the evening, so often described “as well 
worth a journey to Norwood,” will be equally imposing. The entire 
basement of the Palace being now divided by brick walls, additional 
furnaces for heating the building have been constructed ; and under 
the Centre Transept alone five thousand feet of additional hot water 
pipes have been laid down. ‘The Tropical Department (closed last 
Christmas) will be open, and as the restoration of the Alhambra Court 
has proceeded to such an extent as to admit of visitors, it will be 
exhibited during the holidays, ‘Ihe Crystal Palace never stood higher 
in public estimation than now; aud never more deserved its title of 
the “ Palace of the People’s Pleasures.” 

Additional trains will run on all the lines of railway surrounding the 
Palace, as well as excursion trains to London extending over three or 
four days. Exeept on Saturdays 2nd and 9th of January, the price of 
admission will be invariably ove shilling; aud those who take railway 
lickets including admission to the Palace, will have no inerease of fase to 
pay, the prives remaining as heretoture — viz., 1s, 6d. from Loudon 
Bridge, Victoria, and Kensington; and 1s. 9d. from stations on the 
High Level Line. Season ticket holders are now conveyed to and 
from the Palace for a yearly payment of two guineas, Those who 
visit the Palace on any of the great days, will do well to go early. 
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REVIEWS. 


Exeter Hall. A Sunday Evening Monthly Magazine of Sacred Music. No. 
11, Vol. III. [London: Metzler & Co.] 
Tue number before us is entirely taken up by seasonable, that is to 
say, Christmas music. Mr. J. L. Hatton contributes a song called 
« A Christmas Thought,” smoothly and pleasantly written if not re- 
markably striking. A Christmas hymn (chorale) by G. B. Allen, a 
Carol by M. Gounod, and yet another hymn by Henri F. Hemy com- 
plete the vocal selections. For the pianoforte Dr. Rimbault has 
arranged Corelli’s well-known Pastorale, and the harmonium pieces 
are exclusively old English carol tunes, 


Musical Bijou. No. 28. Christmas number of Dance Music. [London : 
Metzler & Co.]} 

Two quadrilles by Marriot and Jullien, two galops by Montgomery and 

Cassidy, a waltz by Musgrave, and a polka by De Lille—all for sixpence. 


The Rattler Galop. By Cu. Vatentine. [London: Metzler & Co.] 

Livety—easy to play. 

For thy dear sake, Beloved. Song. Written and composed by E. N. 
Grazra. [London: Ashdown & Parry] 

A smmpLe love song—compass very moderate and accompaniment easy. 


Laugh while you may. Song. Words and Music by E. N. Grazza. 
[London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

In waltz measure, and the key of C. Moral— Let us eat and drink, 

for to-morrow we die.” 

Britannia is the Freeman’s Home. New National Song. Words by JaMEs 
Lamsre. Music by F. W. Kucxen. ([London: R. Cocks & Co.| 

Tue words of this latest addition to our fast increasing patriotic reper- 

tory are aglow with “‘ buncombe.” They are, however, decently put 

together. The music is vigorous, and admirably suited to its purpose. 

Altogether the song is one of the best of its kind. 


The Snow Polka. By Atruonse Lepuc. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 
Tuis is the best thing of its kind we have met with for a long time. 
It is altogether fresh and charming; one bar excepted (the second of 
the movement in G major) where the harmony is a bad imitation of 
French mannerism. This, however, is but a small drawback to a 
really admirable polka. 


The Adeline Waltzes. Composed for the pianoforte by Jon BucHaNnan, 
Bandmaster, 74th Highlanders. [London: Robert Cocks & Co. ] 

A pLEasING set, with, here and there, some snatches of original melody. 

The latter is a rare advantage. 


Sweet is the breath of early morn. Song. Written and composed by Joun 
Hitts. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tue melody of this song is not without charm, but the accompaniment 

is far from a satisfactory piece of work. The two bars of symphony at 

the end are especially clumsy. 


Sweet Lady, to thy Lattice come. Serenade. Written by D. BRADBERRY- 
The music composed by Jonn Hitrs. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tuis is a graceful song, unaffected and charming throughout. It can 

claim no originality, but, on the other hand, old materials are rarely so 

well used up. 


Chappell’s Vocal Album of Part-Songs, £¢. No. 22. Sabbath Bells; No. 
23. Serenade; No. 24. Cold Autumn Wind. Words by WELLINGTON 
Guernsey. Music by Henry Smarr. [London: Chappell & Co ] 

“ Cuaprety’s Vocay Liprary,” an excellent serial in all respects, could 

hardly have been enriched with three more genuine contributions than 

the above. Mr. Smart invariably writes well, but with these part- 
songs he seems to have taken even more than ordinary pains. Purer 
specimens of vocal harmony it would be difficult to find, 1t behoves 
us, nevertheless, to say which of the three has our preference; and 
even if they were better than they are (which is scarcely possible) we 
should still, as mere bipeds without feathers, have an absolute right to 
prefer of the three, one. Well then, we award the palm to the 

“ Serenade,” in D flat, which is exquisite from one end to the other. 

It sets out, cunningly, in A flat; and the mistress whom the 

supposed serenader is desirous of arousing is first quietly enjoined 

to “ Awake” on the common chord of thatkey. But as the lady is not 
awakened by the unostentatious summons, she is again called upon by 
the united voices of serenader and friends to ‘‘ Awake ” on the chord of 
the dominant of D flat; and that artful G flat, which forms the minor 
seventh thereof, so cffectually does the business that the serenader 
goes on, thence to the end, in the key of D flat, feeling assured 
that, perforce of this stratagem, the lady has actually been aroused, 
and “ lists” (Byron) the whole song with willing ems. A lovelier 
song than that which Mr. Smart has set to the suggestive words of Mr. 





Wellington Guernsey—who fairly asks (it being, we presume, mid- 
night) :— 
*“ Can such an hour 
Be lent alone to slumber’s pow'r ?” 


—was never sung by ardent lover to half-sleeping lady. It is, in short, a 
perfect gem, and will doubtless be one of the attractions of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s concerts next year. 

Beautiful, too, is ‘Sabbath Bells,” in E flat. Here, in his (again 
suggestive) words, Mr. Guernsey invites us to church, where, as he 
remarks :— 

“ Pride and humbleness together, 
Mingled streams of worship raise,” 
Mr. Smart’s melody and harmony would tempt any one to church, 
were such temptation necessary. His part song is just as perfect, if not 
quite so full of character, as the other. Lastly, beautiful is the « Cold 
Autumn Wind,” which Mr. Guernsey thus mildly reproaches:— 


“ Thou sendest the sere leaf from the tree.” 


But this one is somewhat too nearly after the manner of Mendelssohn. 
Such are our part songs. The more of them the better. 


a | 


ROSSINI’S MACCARONI. 


More than once we have expressed our contempt for the miserable 
cock-and-bull stories told of Rossini. With regard to one of them, the 
following letter sufficiently justifies us :— 


To the Editor of the ‘ Daily News.” 


Srr,—A paragraph has been going the round of the press, said to be a 
translation from the Petite Presse, in which it was said there was a “ falling 
out’’ between Alexander Dumas, sen., and Rossini, concerning a cookery receipt. 
Rossini is said to have written a letter as follows :—‘‘ To M. Dumas (who 
asks for the receipt for cooking maccaroni),—I have (in truth) a marvellous 
receipt for dressing maccaroni, but I keep it for myself and my friends. Come 
and dine with me on Tuesday, and you will understand that when a man 
possesses such a treasure he guards it sedulously for himself.” The said para- 
graph states—‘‘ The dinner Damas declared was an indifferent one, and the 
latter always afterwards called Rossini a ‘faux gourmand.’ I was dining 
with M. Dumas on the 18th May, 1858, the letter came while we were 
at table. Mons. Dumas left Paris with me, on the 21st of May, to be present 
at my wedding in St. Petersburg. The dinner of Signor Rossini must there- 
fore have been an impromptu affair, and I never, during the many weeks that 
M. Dumas resided with us, heard him either allude to it as being a failure, or 
call ‘‘ I] Maestro” a faux gourmand. I have the letter sent by Signor Rossini 
to M. Dumas. Your insertion of it would as least prove that the great man 
who has passed from earth was not so selfish as one might be led to think on 
reading the paragraph in question. The following is the letter :— 

‘‘ Before submitting my receipt to your cultivated appreciation, I beg you to 
come and taste the said maccaroni to-morrow (Wednesday) at half-past six 
o'clock precisely. Madame Rossini and I hope that you will pardon this 
spontaneous invitation in favour of the intention.—Friendship and fraternity. 
—G. Rosstnt.—May 18, 1858.”—I am, &c., D. D. Home. 

Ashby House, Ashby Place, Victoria Street, Dec. 11. 








Tue ConservATIVE Lanp Soctery.—The 16th annual meeting took 
place this week at the Norfolk Street offices—Lord Ranelagh in the chair. 
Mr. Gruneisen, the secretary, having read the advertizement convening the 
meeting, the report of the executive committee was read. It states that the 
total withdrawals since the formation of the society (1852) to Michaelmas, 
1868, were £328,984 19s. 6d. ; the total sale of land for the same period was 
£583.650 15s. 1d.; the reserve fund to Michaelmas, 1868, is £15,089 13s. 
2d. The last share number issued to 30th September, 1868, was No. 30,554. 
As regards the general business of the past year the executive committee refer 
with great satisfaction to the statement showing the increase in various sources of 
income. The committee are also enabled to add to the accounts of members 
holding uncompleted invested shares, not in arrear (in respect of which no 
interest has been paid), a bonus equivalent to six per cent. per annum ; ard 
on shares paid a year in advance and upwards, a bonus of one per cent. will 
be added to the accounts in the passbook. The following estates have been 
allotted since the last annual report:—1. North London, Finchley, 2nd por- 
tion 26th March, 1868 ; 2. Ipswich, Suffolk (East), 2nd portion 26th Mareh ; 
8. Sandown estates, Isle of Wight, 2nd portion 26th March; 4, South 
London, Clapham Junction, East Surrey, No. 1. 29th April; 5. Ditto, 2nd 
portion 24th June; 6. Holloway (Upper), Middlesex, 23rd July; 7. Reigate, 
Red Hill, Surrey (East), 13th August; 8. Northampton (Kingsthorpe), 
Northamptonshire, 3rd of September. Owing to the combination with the 
United Land Company (Limited), the board has much pleasure in announcing 
that from the 30th of September the quarterage fees have been reduced to Is. 
per share per annum, as contribution towards the working expenses of the 


society. 


= 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


SIXTH CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 41a, 1869. 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in C major, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello— 
MM. Joacaim L, Ries, Henry BuacRove, and Piarti .. Mozart. 
SONG, “ I know a song "—Miss Epirn Wyxne coe ove Benedict. 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 53, for Pianoforte alone—Madame 


ARABBLLA GODDARD « ° Schubert. 


PART II. 

SONATA, in G, Op. 96, for Pianoforte and Vivlin—Madame 
ARABELLA GoppArD and Herr Joachim oes ove we. Beethoven, 

SONG, “ Orpheus with his Lute "— Miss Epirh Wrnxx ... .. Arthur Sullivan, 

QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 64, No. 5, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Henry BuaGrove, and 


PUSH ... Haydn. 


Conpvoron Mn. BENEDICT. 
FIRST MORNING PERFORMANCE, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23rp, 1869, 
To commence at Three o'clock, 





Programme. 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello 
—MM. Joacuim, L. Rigs, Henry Buacrove, ZerBini, and Pratr1 Jfozart. 
SONG, “ Cangio d’aspetto "—Madame Saintron-DoLBy . Handel. 


SONATA PASTORALE, in D major, O9. 28, for Pianoforte alone— 


Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ... ove ° . Beethoven, 
SONG, “A year ago”—Madame Sainton-Do.by ove es 
TRIO, in D minor, Op. 49, No. 1, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello—Madame ARABBLLA GopDARD, Herr JoacuiM, and Signor 
PiaTtT1 - mo” sm se. a in, - aie . Mendelssohn, 


Mr. BENEDICT. 


oo 


. Rockstro, 


ConDUCTOR 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 








DEATHS, 

On the 10th inst., at 247, Marylebone Road, aged 79, Miss Mary 
Hunrxop, niece of the late William Shield, the composer of the opera 
Rosina, etc., and master of the private bands of George III. and 
George IV. 

On the 13th inst., suddenly, Mr. Fish, manager of the Hanover 
Square Rooms, aged 69. 





NOTICE. 
The MusicaL Worxp will henceforth be published on Fray, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 
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“PEGGING AWAY.” 
N phrase as homely as himself, Abraham Lincoln showed how 
to command success. We are sometimes told that “ every- 
thing comes to him who can wait,” and he who has the gift of 
quiet expectation is, doubtless, fortunate. But here, again, 
extremes meet. The reward of patient waiting is also the reward 


of unresting effort. Everything comes to him who keeps “‘ pegging 
away.” 





Tf everything, then success in concert-giving, the matter upon 
which we have a word to say apropos of the 300th Monday Popu- 
lar gathering just passed. ‘I'he history of Mr. Chappell’s enterprise 
is full of significance, while the lesson taught cannot be mistaken. 
It is often urged by those who want an excuse for lazily floating 
with the tide, that public opinion is not ripe for this and the 
other thing. The statement may be correct, but, as an argument, 
it is worthless. Public opinion can be ripened. True, the process 
is expensive, but, having noted so much, there is nothing left to be 
overcome. Money and “ pegging away,” the one used to keep up 
the action of the other, can mould the public to the will of him 
who uses them. Hence, those who plead non-appreciation lead Off 
on a false scent. Non-appreciation is a door which perseverance 
can unlock. Better say that perseverance —the will or the means 
for it—is wanting, and so make the real hindrance familiar. This 
is not so trivial a consideration as some may think. It involves all 
the difference between the possible and the impossible. If nothing 
be done because public taste is not ripe, nothing can be done. On 
the other hand, if nothing be done because of lacking funds, the 
obstacle may be removed. We should like it accepted as an axiom 
in concert-giving that “ pegging away” can accomplish anything. 

Illustrations to enforce the argument just advanced are not 
wanting, and foremost among them is that supplied by the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts. Had not Mr. Chappell brought into 
exercise his gift of perseverance (a gift he happily possessed the 
means of using), musical London would now have been without 
its weekly feast of good things. The Monday Popular Director 
had every justification during more than one or two seasons, fo 
throwing up his hand and retiring from the game. It was the old 
story—a good thing begging opportunity to do good and not 
getting it. But Mr. Chappell took no denial. Like the success- 
ful gentleman who has just eased himself of the Premiership, he 
said, ‘* You shall hear me,” and, like him, he has carried out his 
threat. The result is a magnificent proof of what virtue lies in 
‘“‘pegging away.” A public has been created by the Monday 
Popular Concerts; a public jealous for the integrity of the thing 
they once neglected, and of whom Mr. Chappell, another Franken- 
stein, is now the servant. The concerts are an institution, like 
Church and State, but without the slightest fear of a Suspensory 
Bill. ‘* Men may come, and men may go; they go on for ever.” 

The moral ought not to be lost because it is much needed. The 
public is far from that obstinate and perverse thing of which we 
are sometimes told. Slow of motion, and not particularly alert 
at comprehending new ideas, we admit it to be, but against this 
must be set honesty and teachableness. Its mind is a ‘ blank 
sheet of paper,” or, rather, an untouched “ plate” open to receive 
any impressions if only the graver work at it long enough. What- 
ever low or false tastes may be abroad can, therefore, be counter- 
acted at a cost fairly open to estimate ; and the promulgation of a 
love for good music, tested by Monday Popular Concert-giving— 
is merely a question of ‘ pegging away.” Whereof, let all con- 
cerned take note. 





institution. 

Brussets.—The latest novelties at the Tréitre de la Monnaie have 
been the revival of L’Africaine and a new ballet, entitled Bul-Bul, la 
Circassienne. In the opera, Madame Franchino, a débutante, successfully 
sustained the part of Selika, and M. Warot that of Vasco de Gama ; 
both artists were called for at the fall of the curtain. The new ballet 
was anything but a triumph. The blame is laid upon the composer of 
the music, M. Henri Beumer, the first violin attached to the theatre.— 
Madame Adelina Patti.is announced to give a series of performances at 
the end of the month. All the places are already snatched up. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The last concert but one of the first half of the present series 
(on Saturday) was also one of the very best. It began with a 
vigorous performance of Weber’s overture, The Ruler of the Spirits 
(his tubezahl perfected), and ended with a no less vigorous one of 
Schumann’s to his one opera, Genoveva. But the feature of the 


concert was Mendelssohn’s ‘* Scotch Symphony,” which we never 
anywhere remember to have heard before so magnificently executed 
from end to end. The scherzo was rapturously encored, and though 
the wind instruments have a good deal to do in it, Mr. Manns 
acce; 
He 


ted the encore without any apologetic address to the audience. 
id wisely. Another feature was the recently unearthed duet 
in F minor for clarionet and corno di bassetto, which was admir- 
ably executed by M. Papé and Mr. Maycock. A new German 
singer, Fraulein Eiswald, gave the first air of the ‘Queen of 
Night” (Die Zauberfidte) and another air, showing herself 
mistress of a strong voice, but of no other qualification to speak 
of. At the last pre-Christmas concert (to-day) we are promised 
Mr. A. 8. Sullivan’s charming music to Zhe Tempest, and a repe- 
tition of Schubert’s Song of Miriam. 

—— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


On Tuesday evening last the Amateur Philharmonic Society gave 
their first soirée musicale of the season, at the Assembly Rooms, St. 
John’s Wood. The programme consisted of the Siabat Mater and a 
selection of operatic music. Although this is but the third year of the 
society’s existence, the success which it has achieved has been so marked 
as to illustrate how much can be effected by careful training and regu- 
lar attendance. The honorary conductor is Mr. G. Mount, to whose 
exertions the present satisfactory position of the society may be 
attributed. 


Mapame Everne Oswaip gave a concert at St. George’s Hall, on 
Saturday evening last, which was attended by a very large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The bénéficiaire, whose name appeared some years ago as 
a student in the London Academy of Music, has earned for herself 
a well-recognized position as a pianist. Messrs. Holmes and Lazarus 
assisted in the instrumental portion of the concert, which could not be 
otherwise than acceptable with such aid. Mr. W. H. ‘Lilla, whose 
recent successful appearance at one of the New Philharmonic Society’s 
soirées, was the subject of laudatory notice, fully justified the promise 
then made by his fine tenor voice and artistic training. Mdulle. 
Bauermeister supplied the place of Miss Fanny Holland, who was 
unavoidably absent. 


On the 9th inst., a concert was given by the committee of the 
Christmas Dinner and Warm Clothing Association in aid of its funds, 
and we congratulate the promoters on the deserved success attending 
the exertions of a society which afforded last Christmas-eve a hearty 
Christmas dinner to nearly 1,500 persons, and has otherwise given 
substantial relief to many destitute families throughout the year. The 
programme, including the names of Messrs. Fito Mattei, Wright, 
Chatterton, G. Calkin, and Lewis Thomas, Mdlles. Julia Elton, Poole, 
Be:sie Emmett, and others, was highly attractive. There were no le-s 
than thirteen encores, which were accorded to Messrs. Lewis ‘Thomas, 
Tito Mattei, and Herr Emil Koetilitz, and the Misses Julia Elton, 
Doria, and Bessie Emmett. 
Mr. J. Tennielli Calkin, the treasurer of the association, gained great 
favour with the audience for her rendering of Benedict’s ‘ Rock 
me to sleep,” the St. Andrew’s Glee Club met with equal success 
and were recalled after two of the three pieces allotted to them. 
Herr Emil Koettlitz made his first appearance as a public pianist in this 
concert, and met with great and deserved success. There was a chorus 
of about fifty ladies and gentlemen, friends of the association, who 
executed several choruses and madrigals with great precision. The 
conductor was Mr. J. Tennielli Calkin, the accompanist, Mr. J. Baptiste 
Calkin, both of whom exerted themselves, with success. Nearly £50 
will be realized by the concert. 


‘uz New Philharmonic Society gave its fifth soirée musicale on 
Tuesday evening, in St. George’s Hall. The first part opened with 
Mr, John I. Barnett’s String Quartet in D, which received every 
justice from Messrs. Pollitzer, N. Mori, Webb, and Paque; it was 
tollowed by some vocal pieces sung by Miss Blanche Ellerman and 
Herr C, Wallenreiter. The first movement of De Beriot’s Concerto 
in D was well played by Mr. Richard Blagrove on the concertina, 
accompanied on the pianotorie by Mrs. Blagrove. Beethoven’s favourite 
Sonata in D major, No. 1, for pianoforte and violin, was artistically 
rendered by Miss Mori (who has greatly improved since last season) 
and Mr. Henry Holmes; both artists were loudly applauded. In the 


The last-named lady, who is pupil of 





second part Mr. Henry R. Bird played Chopin’s “ Troisieme Ballade,” 
Op. 47, in a brilliant manner, and the Misses Rose Royle and F. Harri- 
son gave much satisfaction in a pianoforte duet. M. Paque very 
agreeably varied the programme with a solo for the violoncello arranged 
by himself. Mr. Frederick Davison was the director for the evening, 
and Mr. William Ganz acompanied.* 

Tue Walworth Choral Union, in connection with the Walworth In- 
stitution, gave a performance, in an abridged form, of Handel’s Alezander’e 
Feast, on Tuesday, and gave the greatest satisfaction to the audience. 
In the rendering of the choruses there was little opportunity for criti- 
cism, all being admirably done. Mr. Gadsby (who also conducted) 
recited the verses (the music to which was omitted) and sang the air, 
“Revenge, Timotheus cries.” Miss Dix gave “Softly sweet,” but, 
being unwell, scarcely accorded to the air the finish which usually 
characterizes her singing. The second part of the concert was mis- 
cellaneous, and embodied a remarkably good selection of subjects, 
Foremost amongst them were “The Vintage Song” (Loreley) for 
male voices, Bishop’s “ Blow, gentle gale,” Rossini’s “Charity,” Mr. 
Henry Smart’s “Ave Maria,” and Meyerbeer’s “Sancta Maria” 
( Dinorah.) 

—o——- 


PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. Henry Farmen’s second chamber concert will take place on 
Monday, the 21st inst., at Nottingham. It is intended to be a Men- 
delssohn night, and will include the C minor Trio, the D String 
Quartet, a short selection of Lieder ohne Worte, and the G minor Con- 
certo for pianoforte, with string accompaniments. 

Torquay.—Mr. Charles Fowler continues his pianoforte recitals at 
Villa Mentone. We abridge a report of the third, which appeared in 
the local Directory :— 

“ The programme and the rendering of the compositions were worthy 
of any concert. Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata opened the first part. 
From the first bar to the peroration it was listened to with the deepest 
attention, The other pieces in the first part were: Rondo in E flat, 
Stiebelt, and Bourrée, Bach. Mr. Fowler’s sonata (dedicated to Mr. 
Charles Hallé) opened the second part, and was again heard with 
marked pleasure, each of the movements receiving hearty applause. 
Next came Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor; the prelude 
was started at a furious speed, and was finished much more furiously, 
The recital was brought to a close by Mr. Fowler’s second Tarentelle. 
Signor and Madame Garcia supplied the vocal music, These eminent 
artists have taken up their abode in Torquay, and their presence here 
is so valuable, that we trust their engagements will induce them to 
remain,” 

Lreps.—We abridge from the Leeds Hvening Ezpress the following 
account of a concert given by the Amateur Vocal Association :— 

“This young society of gentlemen amateurs gave their annual 
soirée in the Town Hall on the 10th. ‘The Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, with Mendelssohn’s music thereto, was given complete. It 
was a bold venture, but we must admit that it was attended 
with a greater amount of success than we had anticipated. We 
need not specify all the pieces in the work, Taken as a whole, the 
performance was most creditable. In the unison passages the choir 
sang out lustily and with confidence; but in the harmonized and more 
difficult parts, they judiciously reined themselves in, and allowed the 
band to predominate. The bass recitatives were sung by Mr. Wilkinson, 
a well-known amateur. His fine voice told well, though there was not 
always a perfect understanding between him and the band. The Rev. 
G. 1. Porteus, curate of Burley Church, Leeds, read the libretto with 
gre:t intelligence and force. It is not his fault altogether that his 
reading could not be distinguished except by those immediately near 
him, for the acoustic properties of the Victoria Hall are notoriously 
against reading and speaking. Mr. Haddock’s band played the over- 
ture exceedingly well, and the accompaniments were creditably given. 
To Mr. Dodds, the conductor, no little praise is due. The traiving 
and rehearsing of such amateurs as he has under him require patience, 
nerve, ability, and considerable tact ; and the result last night will, we 
hope, be a reward for all his trouble. After the Antigone performance, 
cofiee and tea were served in an adjoining room, so that, besides musiq, 
there were many things to be enjoyed, for providing which the Leeds 
amateurs are becoming famous.” 

CueLtennaM.—The following is abridged from the Cheltenham 


Examiner :— 

“ The concert arranged by Mr. W. Gardiner, at which the Sisters 
Doria and Signor Tito Mattei made their first appearance before a 
Cheltenham audience, took place on Wednesday evening, and attracted 
a large and fashionable company. The concert had been looked for 
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ward to with some interest, the three artists being well known here 
by reputation, Signor Mattei as a composer, and the Sisters Doria as the 
daughters of a gentleman long resident in Cheltenham, Mr. John 
Barnett. The concert was a thorough success. Signor Mattei’s wd 
formance showed refinement and grace, and was heartily applauded 
Mdlle, Rosamunda Doria displayed knowledge of her art. Balfe’s 
ballad, ‘Mary Mavourneen,’ was sung with such effect that the fair 
songstress had to concede an encore. The first few bars of Donizetti’s 
difficult cavatina, ‘Come innocente,’ stamped Mdlle, Clara Doria as 
thoroughly versed in the art of vocalization. A good command of voice, 
and a pure and occasionally brilliant execution were strikingly apparent. 
Signor Caravoglia fully sustained his reputation. Signor Li Calsi 
accompanied.” 
—— 0-— 


MUSIC FOR PANTOMIMES. 


In a short time, amongst the jubilant invitations to jollity in the 
papers, will be found the programmes of the enterprising managers 
who get up our pantomimes. Without entering into any unkind 
speculations touching the literature of these works, we may refer to 
one branch of the shows, which admits of improvement. Your 
pantomime is nothing without music. The frolics of the fairies, the 
jokes of the clowns, the scenes in the Halls of Bliss, and the discomfiture 
of the police, are all done to set tunes in the orchestra. Why should 
these tunes always run ina vulgar and a foolish strain? We have the 
dread already of hearing “ Up in a balloon.” and all the rest of it, of an 
overture in which, after a little preparatory fudging amongst the 
confused recollections of the leader, the whole band catch hold of an air 
of Vance, and keep tossing it to one another from flute to trombone 
uutil the gallery and pit almost fancy themselves again enjoying the 
reek of gin and water in their favourite haunts. e cannot imagine 
that the boxes or stalls like this sort of thing. There is no necessity 
for it whatever. Most of the orchestra leaders in London are men of 
fair musical education of a craftsmanlike order, and a few of them are 
sound and sincere artists. ‘They could without much trouble construct, 
if not original music, something charged with the grace and spirit of 
old English or Irish airs for instance, or of the simpler opera melodies 
We should not require them to write music for children; that has never 
been done yet successfully, and never will be. A child can no more 
understand music than painting ; its emotions are not mature or deep 
enouzh to be stirred consciously. Neither does a child, thank heaven, 
understand the puffs, puns, and politics of the pantomime, nor even the 
story which, under modern treatment, becomes a complex and 
bewildering business, to appreciate which an acquaintance with the 
high jinks of Cremorne or the Mabille is almost as requisite as a know- 
ledge of the nursery-book. Sill let us have as much of the make-believe 
of sin:plicity and innocence as we can in the music at least. Putting 
aside now the ‘‘ Raggedy Jack” or “ Rollicking Ram ” tunes, there is 
a fine chance for a musical writer in the pantomime ballets. Nothing 
could be more slovenly or wooden than the music in these diverting 
gambols last year. The women did not, as a rule, attempt to keep 
time to them, but simply knocked about the stage, the deranged 
orchestras having difficulties, as it were, with their scores which were 
generally settled with the smallest reference to the dancing. For this 
there is no excuse, as there are endless ballet pieces by good masters 
which could be adapted to the occasions. We once heard a dainty and 
fanciful waltz of Chopin’s introduced into a ballet with an effect that 
relieved the display of much of its coarseness. Then, again, there is the 
“hurry” music. Now it grumbles in a sullen way; now it rests 
apparently with a single fiddler, who plucks his strings; anon, as the 
novelists would say, you hear a sudden yelp like the first burst from a 
full pack of harriers, then there is another interval of promiscuous 
scraping and tootling, which is diversified with a thump on the drum, 
enforcing a joke of the clown’s. Is this all written down, or have the 
musicians geveral directions to do as they like for the fun of the thing, 
and just come home in the finish on a signal from their leader? This 
part of the entertainment, too, being in dumb show is supposed to eke 
out its meaning in some degree through the orchestra; but except in 
that touch of fine art expressed so unfailingly on the drum, we must 
consider that up to this it does achieve its purpose. We be- 
lieve that in no country which boasts of civilized musical instru- 
ments would be found a taste for the barbirous noise to which we are 
treated at the fag end of a night of fooling. To be sure a musi- 
cian might well shrink from an attempt to render the hot poker 
and its living confederates with variations; but there is such a thing 
as genuine mirthful music, altogether different from the convulsive 
caricature of it we have endeavoured to describe, Offenbach is gay, 
for example, though his gaiety is French; but he would be just the 
composer to make a pantomime endurable. We have not a glut of 
Offenbachs here, but we should be grateful for lesser mercies. ‘I'he 
managers have this in their power. While they turn up their virtuous 
palms and eyes at the iniquities of the low music halls, they fall back 





on the music of these places at the first moment that a custom gives 
them an apology for the stratagem. It may be said that as there are 
no words spoken, those Lieder ohne Worte candonoharm Well, we 
may grant that music cannot be smirched or soiled ; and a tune that 
has travelled for years with Christy’s Minstrels may conduct itself in a 
church (where its antecedents are unknown) with decorum and even 
edification. There are cases in point, but once you label a tune and 
proclaim its origin, it becomes responsible for the places where it was 
petted, and the people by whom it was cherished. Besides, we are 
almost inclined to suspect that an air extracted from mean sources, 
and only used for low purposes, will assert its vagrant nature and 
relations even when divorced from words. This point, however, we 
need not dwell upon. Here we simply desire to protest against the 
slanginess and worthlessness of pantomimic music. It is worse than 
the plots, worse than the reeling and contortions of the ballet, and 
almost as irritating and vexatious as the extortions of the boxkeepers.— 
Daily News. 


RAAAAANAAAWAAWAAANAAVARERORROU EERE BEEN PARMAR AAANUA 18 T Py 


On the “ Besponse of Ohoristers,” 


Young men, I read your answering lines 
With feelings of regret ; 

That “ milk for babes ” ye still oo 
Nor bear “ strong meat” as yet 

For Father Faber’s hymn I deem 
A weak, unhealthy strain— 

A sickly, feeble, infant wail, 
That moans of longings vain, 


A strain that very fitly might 
By invalids be sung, 
But ill adapted for the lips 
Of vigorous men and young. 
Had J strong muscle in my arm, 
And stout heart in my breast, 
I would not sing ‘‘ Oh, Paradise, 
Who doth not crave for rest !” 


I'd sing a strain that should incite 
To noble deeds and high! 
A stirring strain of battles won 
In bloodless victory ! 
I would not sing with head hung down, 
And sad, “ lack-lustre gaze,” 
But with a natural gladness stand 
In attitude of praise, 


No need to say that “levity ” 
Becomes not holy place ; 

Nor yet to tell how “ angels veil” 
Before the Throne the faee ; 

For seraphs are but servants bright, 
We “sons and daughters” dear ! 

And children in their Father's face 
May smile without a fear. 


I would that all in snowy vest 
Wore yet a whiter dress, 
The spotless and unsullied robe 
Of Christ’s pure righteousness ! 
I would young men would “ lay aside" 
The “ weight " of tiny cross, 
And for the victor's crown in view, 
“ Count” solemn trifling “ dross” 


And time is far too brief to waste 
In singing thriee a-day 

The dreary, useless, fruitless wish 
That we were far away ! 

The longest life is all too short, 
To do His high behest, 

Who in His own good time will say: 
** Enter the promised rest!” 


a aad ddd dad d DADAAADAADADADAD AD AAA AAD DADA ADA AD AD DDD 
5nd ddd dS DAS DADA ADADADDAADAAAAAAD AAA ADA AAA 


Evizapets Sorr. 
Lwwererereerereceececeeeerececccccceccocencotcccc cect ect oc 


Vioitns AND Vio.inists.—One day lately all the violinists of Paris 
seemed to have made an appointment to meet each other at the Hétel 
des Ventes. The attraction was the sale by auction of Bergonzis, 
Stradivariuses, and Guarneriuses, together with bows signed Lafleur, 
Tourte, and Poccati. ‘lhe Bergonzis fetched especially fabulous sums, 
and all the others realized good ones. The connoisseurs were radiant 
with delight. 


Haxevy anp u1s Mass.—Every year the Association of Composers 
used to make five or six thousand francs with a mass for which 
they were indebted to the kindness of some popular colleague. On one 
occasion, Baron Taylor applied to the composer of La Juive, ‘ What 
are you thinking of?” replied Halévy. ‘“ Don’t you know I am a 
Jew?” “What does that matter? Religion makes no difference 
when a work of charity is to be done.”—“ That’s true. You shall 
have your mass, but I will not write the ‘Credo.’” And thus it came 
to pass that, the year in question, the Association had a mass by Halévy 
with the “ Credo” written by Ambroise Thomas, 
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MADAME PAREPA IN AMERICA. 
(From the “ Semi- Weekly Telegraph,” of 16th November, 1868.) 


A musical treat, such as that of Saturday evening, was never before 
offered in this territory, and our citizens, ever anxious to testify their 
love for the divine art, turned out en masse and crowded the theatre 
from parquette to dome. Such an assemblage of the élite of the city 
and neighbouring settlements we have not seen before for some time, 
and it must have satisfied even the dubious that there is considerable 
love and admiration out here in the wilderness of the beautiful in art. 
A more appreciative audience we never saw, and the absence of that 
source of annovance to the attentive listener, audible conversation 
during the singing, added greatly to the enjoyment of all. 

To say that Madame Parepa-Rosa sang exquisitely would convey 
but a very inadequate idea of her splendid performance. She is an 
artist so admirable that the task of analyzing the qualities of her voice 
and her method of execution would be onerous—almost irksome. A 
few sweeping assertions expressive of entire satisfaction, would perhaps 
nearer convey the impression her brilliant singing left upon the 
audience on Saturday evening. Without exception, she is the most 
captivating vocalist that has ever appeared in the West. Her voice is a 
soprano of the fullest compass, and, in the upper register, its bird-like 
qualities are as near perfection as it is possible to conceive of. 

She was enthusiastically encored at the termination of each song, 
but at the conclusion of Millard’s ballad, “ Waiting,” the storm of ap- 
plause was perfectly deafening, and as a mere return and courtesy 
would not satisfy the enthusiasm of the audience, Madame Rosa sang 
that touching, familiar little ballad, “ The Last Rose of Summer.” The 
song has been sung so frequently that, in spite of its touching beauty, 
it has somewhat ed on the ear, but as rendered by Madame Kosa 
our early love and appreciation of it returned, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that to hear this one song alone, 80 exquisitely, touch- 
ingly beautiful was it rendered, would have compensated the audience 
for their attendance. 

—o0——_ 


SPURGEONIC MUSIC. 

An American paper prints the following musical experience of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s ‘l'emple :— : 

The singing was tame, poor, almost execrable. In the first place, the 
tunes were poorly chosen, and the hymns illy (sic) selected. This, you 
know, will in itself load the church-singing with a weight hard to be 
carried. I was surprised that in all the three or four hymns selected by 
Mr. Spurgeon that morning, not one was really lyrical in its 
composition. From this I drew the conclusion that, eminent and 
skillful as Mr. Spurgeon is in the ecclesiastical trade, he is but “ poor 
sticks” in thesinging department. His custom is first to read a hymn 
through. Then he begins again and reads verse by verse, as the 
audience sings. What object he has iv this I cannot see. Everybody 
in the church has a hymn-book in his band, and if they had not, no 
one can remember four lines of a long stanza so as to join in singing it, 
At least cannot. If 1 get tothe end of the third line I feel that lam 
doing well; the fourth always escapes my memory. Ifthe good parson 
would deacon the lines, two at a time, in camp-meeting style, there 
might be some good reason for it. But even then it is liable to this 
objection, that the contrasts between the musical sounds of the singers 
and unmusical sounds of the speaker, grates unpleasantly upon the ear. 
In short Mr. Spurgeon’s plan of reading verse by verse has nothing to 
commend it. 

I said the tunes were poorly chosen. 


One of them was the old tune of 
“ Arlington,” one of the most difficult pieces for congregational singing, 


where there is no instrument or choir, that the books present. You 
know what extremely long notes Arlington has, and how they contrast 
with the quick skipping notes that make up the 3-4 waltz-time of that 
tune. I knew ina moment what was coming. The catastrophe was 
imminent. One-half of the congregation sung in 4-4 time, one-quarter 
in 8-4 time, and the balance in a time compounded of the two! Poor 
Spurgeon ! he stood aghast as the discordant waves from that great 
ocean of 6,000 voices rolled in upon him. 1 was glad for his sake that 
he did not have what is called a musical car. 

He read his second verse, then looking quizzically around the con- 
gregation, remarked that. ‘singers should endeavour to keep time. 
Some of the congregation, in that verse, had been half a note behind 
the rest!’ Halfa note! ah, my good Spurgeon, you might safely have 
said ‘ half a neck,’ ‘a length, behind. Some of them, indeed in the 
language of the turf, were ‘nowhere ;’ they were completely ‘ distanced.’ 

The second verse was commenced, and to be sure of having it right, 
Mr. Spurgeon actually beat the time with his own broad and honest right 
hand, But the way he beat it would have mad+ tie brazen serpent 
laugh. Instead of the 3-2 beat, which everybody who has ever led a 
singing class understands, he brought his hand down at every note, 





imitating a drummer making the tattoo. It was one of the most ludi- 
crous sights I ever beheld, and if that congregation didn’t enjoy the 
scene they are a duller set than I take them for. Of course, it did not 
make the slightest impression on the singers, who went on, each in his 
own measure, destroying the meaning of that beautiful and difficult air, 
as such congregations always do, 


——— 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SINGER (FAIR SEX.) 


At fifteen.—She sings prettily and listens to advice. People say: 
“ How gentle and modest she is !” 

At sixteen,—She begins to give herself airs. She knows she is 
handsome; she is amiable. 

At seventeen.—Admirers appear. People wish her many happy 
returns on her birthday ; she still blushes at compliments. 

At eighteen.—She is a coquet. She calls upon the critics. She 
suffers from colds, and already complains that managers make her sing 
too much, © 

At nineteen.—She misses rehearsals. 

At twenty,—She travels for a month, 

At twenty-one.—She is continually talking about her guardian; she 
plots against the other members of the company; she-causes herself 
to be applauded, and causes them to be hissed. 

At twenty-two.—She is at par. 

At twenty-three.—She becomes tender and melancholy. 

At twenty-four—She talks about an ambassador who intends 
marrying her. 

At twenty-five —She gives dinner-parties, but eats only a few crumbs 
herself, for she is beginning to get stout. 

At twenty-six.—She complains that managers do not make her sing 
enough. 

At twenty-seven.—She has an action. 

— twenty-eight.—She confesses quietly that the applause is falling 
off. 
At twenty-nine.—-She jokes about being twenty-one next birthday. 

At thirty.—She calls in the fashionable beautifier. 

At thirty-one.—She falls desperately in love with a mere boy. 

At thirty-two.—She is as amiable as possible with the manager whom 
she formerly despised so much, 

At thirty-three.—The papers grow cool. 

At thirty-four.—They are silent. 

At thirty-five—She goes into the provinces. 

At forty-five.—You come across her in the chorus of some obscure 
theatre.—Le Gaulois. 


[The whole of which is a concentration of lies and libels, friend 
Henry de Peine (sic).—A. S. 8.] 
oomia@jueens 


Odd Thoughts, 


“ At a bar-dinner, Mr. Sam Ewing, a lawyer and a punster, was 
called upon for a song, and while hesitating to respond, a judge present 
observed that it wouldn’t be much, as it would be but Sam (psalm) 
singing. ‘ Well,’ rejoined Ewing, ‘even that would be better than 
him (hymn) singing.’ The judge wilted.” 

This story (American, of course), is valuable for its new verb “ to 
wilt.” Lexicographers please note, but don’t copy. 


A writer in the Continental Gazette says :— 

“Are you curious to know what Mdlle. Schneider gains at the 
Théatre des Variétés, now the favourite resort of every Parisian, and 
of all foreigners who spend a day or two in Paris? This year she has 
realized 90,000fr. by appearing 250 times before the public Now, if 
to this sum we add what she gained by playing, during her month’s 
holiday, in different towns in France, the amount will come to 130,000fr.’* 

To tHe Musica, Worip.—* A Bewildered Musician,” who has been 
constrained to hear a great deal about the Cattle Show, would be glad 
to be informed what sort of an instrument the “ Scotch Horn” is.— 
Punch. 








Turty.—At the Carignano, Mozart’s Don Giovanni has been pro- 
duced, but in so unsatisfactory and slovenly a fashion as to mar its 
beauty. 


Keiassernc.—Die Legende von der heiligen Elisabeth, the oratorio 
composed by the Abbé Liszt for the Wartzburg Festival, was performed 
lately by the new Vocal Union. It had only been performed previously 
at Munich and Prague, and had never been published. A copy of the 
score was obligingly lent for the occasion by the management of the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. 
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WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard is at Boulogne-sur-Mer, taking a brief 
repose after her provincial tour in England, which is to re-commence 
early in February. 

The Monday Popular Concerts begin again on the 4th of January, 
when Herr Joachim is to be the violinist, and Madame Goddard the 
pianist. The programme is printed at length in our advertizing 
columns. 

Herren Carl Tausig and Anton Rubinstein, the “ lion-pianists” of 
the hour, are roaring loudly against each other in the Prussian 
capital, Of the two, if report may be credited, Herr Tausig roars the 
louder. If only Abbé Liszt, lion of lions, would but ‘shake wide his 
yellow mane,” wag his magnificent tail, extend his ample jaws, and 
roar them both down! He could easily do it, and then, as the French 
say, true connoisseurs, and true lovers of music, “ de rire.” 

Mr. Edward Murray has returned from Italy. 

Opera is doing badly in Madrid, and Signor Naudin has left without 
once appearing. 

Signor Tamberlick has arrived in Paris from Madrid to enter upon 
his engagement at the Italiens. 


M. Arban’s last concert at the Salle Valentino was in honour of 
Rossini, whose music alone was performed. 

Madame Patti has recovered her voice, and on the night of her 
re-appearance brought 16,000 francs to the treasury. 

Miss Minnie Hauck makes her début in Paris at the end of this 
month. Mdlle. de Murska follows on the 10th of January. 


Offenbach’s Litzchen and Fritzchen is in rehearsal at the Gaités, with 
Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. Charles Lyall as the hero and heroine. 


A funeral service has been held in the Warsaw Cathedral in honour 
of Rossini. The Stabat Mater was performed and the church was hung 
with black. 


Essex, Mass., has a little girl three years old, who plays over two 
hundred pieces on the piano. She ought to be in the back yard 
making mud-pies. 

‘Lhe Italian composers have adopted Signor Verdi’s suggestion, and 
a commission has been appointed to arrange the details of a Rossini 
commemorative mass. 

We understand that Mr. Henry Bryceson will read a paper on “ The 
Electric Organ,” at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on 
Wednesday next. There will be a discussion afterwards. 


Messrs. Ditson & Co., of New York, advertize that a certain Piano- 
forte Method has made a “ quarter of a million accomplished pianists.” 
Mr. Director of the Monday Popular Concerts, here is good news for 
you. 

Malle. Sarolta’s success at Moscow was thus telegraphed to Paris :— 
“Hier, Don Juan. Appeared as Zerlina. Immense success. Superb 
a ary Innumerable calls for Sarolta. Great triumph.” Happy 
Sarolta ! 


M. Pasdeloup’s latest popular scheme included Mendelssohn’s first 
Symphony, the Adagio from Haydn’s thirty-sixth Quartet (by all the 
strings), the Leonora overture, a pianoforte concerto in G minor by M. 
Saint-Saens, and the overture to Oberon. 


We now learn that Signor Fraschini, against whom an action for 
breach of engagement is pending, has resolved upon going to St. 
Petersburgh and fulfilling the terms of his agreement. Why not have 
done so before and saved a heap of pother ? 


The company of Tyrolese singers from the Zillesthal, under the 
direction of Mr. Nimmo, of London, has been giving some special 
afternoon performances at the Queen’s Hall, Bold Street, Liverpool, to 
numerous and highly appreciative audiences. 


An American paper says :— 

“Miss Nettie Sterling, of New York, is mecting with great success in 
England as a concert singer.” 

Is she, indeed ! But home news often comes from far. 


The veteran fifer, Josiah Smith, of the ancient and honourable artil- 
lery of Boston, has just added another stripe to his military coat, 
making the fourteenth, and representing 70 years of service. The 
veteran fife-major hopes to gain one more, which would represent 75 
years of duty. 


At Mr. Charles Hallé’s most recent concert, in the Kree Trade Hall, 
Manchester (Thursday night), the principal novelty was a serenade by 
Mozart, given for the first time in England. It is written for two 
eboes, two clarionets, two corni di bassetto, four horns, two bassoons, 
and contra fagotto. 





The Adagio from Beethoven’s a was performed last Sunday at 
the Paris Conservatoire by two clarionets, two horns, two bassoons, 
and all the stringed instruments. M. George Hain] conducted, and 
ought to have known better than to countenance such a violation of a 
great composer’s intention. 


Madame Alice Mangold, who is at present on a visit to Nice, 
recently gave a concert in that city, which was largely and fashionably 
attended. The Journal de Nice speaks of her performance in the 
highest terms, applauding alike the intelligence and precision which 
marked every effort. Madame Mangold was to have made her second 
appearance on Wednesday last, when she was announced to play some 
selections from Chopin, including the “ Funeral March ” and Grand 
Study in A minor. 


The theatrical advertisements which precede the leading articles in 
the Times but recently gave an excellent example of the imbecility of 
the burlesques of the present day. The following songs were said to 
be “rapturously encored,” “vociferously applauded,” and “re-demanded 
three times nightly ’’:—* Oolee-Eelee-Oo;” “ Pip-Pip-Pipsy -Wipsey- 
Wee;” “ Muffin, Tea, and Crumpet;” ‘‘She gives me Lumbago;” 
“The Bells go a-ringing for tarah;” “ Couldn’t help Screaming ;” 
“ The Beautiful Dinner Bell,” &., &c. 

An American journal says :— 

“ We hope honest ministers are not rare, yet we sometimes wonder how it is 
that many of them reconcile with truth their deceptive forms of expression, 
which are in the face of obvious facts. For instance, there is a sanctuary in 
which a quartet monopolizes the singing, and the minister rises, hymn-book 
in hand looks the congregation in the face, and says, ‘Let us sing the 178rd 
Hymn!’ The only honest announcement made in such a case, which has 
come to our knowledge, was in our own hearing, a few Sabbaths since in the 
Pearl Street Church, Hartford, Ct. The pastor, to our equal astonishment and 
delight announced, ‘ We will now listen to the singing of the 361st 
Hymn!” And ‘listen’ we all did, for not a soul out of the choir loft 
peeped or muttered. We commend this new outbreak of honesty to all 
similarly situated, whose consciences may be troubled by the customary form.” 


The Choir observes that, “ musicians abroad are, as a rule, treated 
with more honour and courtesy than in this country. In France par- 
ticularly, the composer or performer is recognized as a fit companion 
for those whose high rank is in England too often regarded as a cordon 
effectually shutting them out from the monde artiste. As a notable 
illustration of the truth of our assertion we need only point to the con- 
course of illustrious men gathered round the grave of Rossini, and to 
the fact that M. Ambroise Thomas has been one of the guests of the 
Ewperor during the stay of the Court at Compiégne.” 


Here is one verse of a new national song by A. Teetgen :— 


“ Land of a rooted renown, 
Thou little, thou mighty land, 
Over which the wing’d Godhead has flown, 
And impressed his peculiar brand. 


The authors of “God bless our Sailor Prince,” and ‘God bless the 
Princess Too,” had better look to their laurels, 


The Sunday Times, speaking of Mr. John Francis Barnett’s recent 

performance at the Monday Popular Concerts, writes as follows :— 
‘* *Who aims the sky, shoots higher far 
Than he who aims a tree.’ 

‘“‘ Mr, Barnett invariably ‘aims the sky,’ and seems disratisfied with 
anything below the highest. The ‘last infirmity of noble minds’ is 
strong upon him, and hence he has followed up his great coup, as a 
composer—the Ancient Mariner—by, as a pianist, the ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata. Both the one and the other have earned him recalls, and the 
inference is that Mr. Barnett can play a ‘ Waldstein’ as well as he 
can compose an Ancient Mariner. In our opinion that inference is 
perfectly just. His individuality comes out with equal prominence in 
each. Mr. Barnett’s music to Coleridge’s wild poem cannot be 
mistaken for that of the composer's whose daring flights it emulates, 
neither can anybody say that when interpreting Beethoven’s mysterious 
utterances he copies the style of Clara Schumann, Arabella Goddard, 
or Charles Hallé. Mr. Barnett, consequently, has that rare thing in 
our day, originality. Whether the form of it be acceptable or not is 
another question altogether. At all events, its possessor is lifted out of 
the ruck, and made a man of mark. Only to give one example, Mr. 
Barnett’s reading of the short Adagio molto excited a strong sensation, 
and was a theme of general comment.” 


The re pe of the Music of the Future were sometime since im- 
proving in Munich. The King of Bavaria had long been anxious to 
witness adequate performances of Herr Wagner's operas, especially of 
the Trilogy of the Nibelungen, which was to last through several evenings. 
The composer was dissatisfied with all existing theatres, and just as he 
had composed his own /ibretti, and given directions for the formation of 
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an entirely new school of singing, so he laid before his Royal friend the 

ns fora new lyric temple, of vast dimensions, to be reserved for 
Zukunftsmusik. Herr Wagner's scheme included an entirely new 
street !—and it was thought desirable to eliminate that part of his 
programme. But the model of a Wagnerian theatre was laid before 
the King by Professor Semper of Zurich. This building was to adjoin 
the Roval palace; its style was to be Renaissance, and, it is said, of 
astounding grandeur and richness, The interior arrangements were 
to be strictly conformable to Herr Wagner’s view of the dignity of his 
prophetic muse, and the seats after the fashion of the Coliseum and 
other ancient theatres. The Bavarians would have had to pay no less 
than £250.000 for this little operatic amenity. And now what has 
become of the whole scheme? 


a 


Sir,—As a specimen of what can be done by a French librettist, I 
quote the following version of some portions of Goethe’s Faust, in 
Conrad’s opera. It will be relished by such of your readers as are 
familiar with the two languages :— 

Goethe's. 
* Bin Magister, heisse Doctor gar. 

* e * * s * 


French Version. 
‘* Je m'appelle le Docteur Gar. 


Wie sie kurz angebundenwar. 

Das ist zum Entzucken gar !” “ Sa courte robe était ’& ravir,” 

This is just as good as the Englishman’s version of the well-known 
“ Nachbarinn, euer Flischchen,” by “ Madam, your bottle,” or the 
American’s of the following stanza in Goethe’s “ Turkish Drinking 
Song,” composed by Mendelssohn: “Sonst triibtsich der Elfer (superior 
brand of the year 1811) im Glase,” by “ And raise not the wine-elf so 
genial.”"—Your obedient servant, T. Durr Sort. 





RossINI AND THE Cat.—During the Carnival of 1820, an opera 
by the young master was performed at the Scala, Milan. In the 
first act, there was a nificent duet léading up to the finale. 
During the adagio of this duet, a large white cat walked upon the 
stage, where it quietly sat down, and to clean itself, rubbing 
its nose with its paw, after previously passing the latter over its 
ear, an action which it is considered in Italy to forbode wet. The 
prompter endeavoured, but in vain, to scare away the intruder, 
who continued its toilet in the calmest fashion imaginable. The 
audience laughed and cried out, ‘It is going to rain! It is going 
to rain!” The duet and jinale were badly sung, and the act con- 
cluded amid shouts of laughter. At that period the composer was 
bound to preside in the orchestra at the piano, placed on the left, 
behind the double basses. Rossini was apparently indifferent to 
the presence of his feline visitor and of the roars it provoked, but, 
in reality, felt deeply annoyed and piqued. To revenge himself, 
he pretended not to notice the enthusiasm caused by the quartet. 
Though the applause and the shouts were deafening, he would not 
rise to bow his thanks. . A long time elapsed before Andreoli, the 
first double-bass, and Sturioni, the first violoncello, could prevail 
on him to incline his head a little. 


Mitan.—The Carcano and the Santa Radegonda have both at length 
brought their so-called autumn season to a conclusion, after the 
usual amount of “ definitively last nights,” and “by particular requests.” 
The former theatre will re-open for the Carnival, but the latter has 
not as yet found a manager. The last novelty at the Carcano was the 
revival of Faust.—The business at the Santa Radegonda was not, as a 
rule, good, until the production of Don Procopio, with the buffo, Signor 
Papini. This old opera of Fioravanti’s did for the little theatre what 
Romani’s Mantel/o and Mozart’s Nozze had been unable to do, namely : 
filled it every evening.—Signor Terziani will be the conductor at the 
Scala during the Carnival.—The Quartet Society of Milan have 
re-commenced their meetings. An engagement was offered Signor 
Sivori, but, for some reason or other, not aecepted by him. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Dutav & Co, (Miiller-Berlin).—Carl Philipp Emanuel, und Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach, und Deren Briider, von C. H. Bitter. 

Merzuer & Co.— Exeter Hall” for December; “ Musical Bijou,” No. 23; “* The 
Rattler Galop,” by C. Valentine. 

Ropert Cocks & Co.—* Britannia is the freeman's home,” new national song, by 
F, W. Kiicken; ‘* Sweet is the breath of early morn," and “ Sweet lady, to thy 
lattice come," songs by John Hills; “‘ The Adeline Waltzes,” by John Buchanan ; 
‘The Snow Polka,” by A.phonse Leduc. ‘ Hark! the goat-bells ringing,” 
for the piano, by George Forbes; Morceau de “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 

at ame par G, F, West; “The Gallant Tars of England,” for piano, by I. 
ebich. 

Duncan Davison & Co.—“ Three Sacred Songs," by Berthold Tours. 

Asupown & Parry.—“ For thy dear sake, beloved,” and “ Laugh while you may," 
songs by E. N, Grazia. 





Adbertisements. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and catteting the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


H48 maintained its high character for a quarter of s 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park W. 


HE UMBRELLA SONG, from Miss Vireinia GaBRIEL’s 


Operetta, “A RAINY DAY,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“ A LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
~ Ballad in Virginia Gaprizw’s Operetta, “ ARAINY DAY,” is published 
price 3s., by . 
: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE., 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST, 
SONG. 
Tue Worps sy THe Avtuor or “ THe CoLLeatans,” 
(By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH. 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















Just Published, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Mptitz. CLARA DORIA, 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


THE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 

C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. Pp 


NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER... _... pn. a a 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchionessde Caux) «. «11 ese ane 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) os vee = as. += WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 

LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Iratian WorDs 
SIGHING FOR THEE... 2 «+ s+ se +~WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN wr THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 
eT er ee ae ee eee ee 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) ove ove eee eee ove eee 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne’s great ballad) ee 
And the Answer to it. 


WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... ..  .. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Dewoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Tomas Moors 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


© © © eeoo eo 


FLORENCE Percy... 


- £— 8 &— WR wWwW&E 
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“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 


THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


“ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf mmerdar"—E. Geibel). 
. 2, * FIDELITY” (‘ Ich bleibe treu "—C. Herlassohn), 
3. “ PARTED” (* Scheiden, Leiden "—E, Geibel). 
“THE REQUEST ” (‘ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb"—E. Geibel). 
“THE VICTORY OF SPRING ” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frilh am Tag ”— 





E. Geibel), 
“ EVENING SOUNDS” (“ Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of ayoung lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Muswcal World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 








*“ APRILE.” Melodia af - a sy a pe Price 3s, 

“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 4 oa ry 3 o8 oe » 38. 

“PRIMAVERA.” Melcdia ee a ae and » 38, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

NOTICE.—Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


‘“‘LE RENDEZVOUS,” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ., 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet ., 





Price 6s. 0d, 
_ - es ee » 178, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano ss “ ° 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 


GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 


Price 4s, 
London: Doycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW MARCH. 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DepicaTeD TO THE KING oF PRUSSIA 
By HERMANN EISOLDT, 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 6s, 











TH 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN, 


Price 7s. 6d. 





THB 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven’s and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all other published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. 
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METZLER & 60'S PUBLICATIONS. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XL, VOL. 3, FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Song, “A Christmas Thought” ... «» J» Le Hatton, 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “‘ The acces ” In cele- 

bration of the Nati ivity .. «. A. Corelli. 
3. Chime Hymn, “ Hallelujah ! ‘Christ is 


pe . G. B. Allen. 
4. Guat Ticieliames comes” ail 











«. Ch. Gounod. 
5. Christmas Hymn, “Our Saviour’s Birth” -» Henri F. Hemy. 
6. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.10) E. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


NOTICE.—Volumes I. and II. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


“THE MUSICAL BIJOU.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 


In Numbers, 6d. each; Post Free Seven Stamps. 














*,* These works have been most carefully edited, and »will be found as correct as the high- 

priced Music. Printed from bold type, on "good paper, in handsome wrapper. 

23. Dance Music (Christmas Number), containing “ Jolly King Christmas 
Quadrille,” “Pretty Jemima Waltz,” “British Army Quadrille” (easily 
arranged), * Orpheus Galop,” “* Winter’s Night Polka,” and the popular “ Bur- 
lesque Galop.” 

22. Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection). 

21. Seven Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne Worte."’ 

20. Bight Pianoforte Pieces, ineluding some of Mendelssohn’s ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 

19. Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Favarger, ete. 

18, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, 

17. Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Benedict, Heller, Leybach, etc. 

16. Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Po —_ Composers. 

15. Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by Heller, Schumann, Badarzewska, Voss, etc. 

14, Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection), 

13. Fifteen Popular Sacred a (Third 8 
es Stephen neon oh dee -) 

12, a. opular Sacred Songs (Second Selection), 

1, — Hymns. 

10. Twenty Popular Anthems. 

9. Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selection). 

8. Twelve Christy ie, Sengs (Third Selection). 

1. Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. 

6. Fifteen Popular Comic pel 

5 

4 


g songs by Miss 





). (Ineludi 


. Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (First Selection). 
. Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection), 
3. Fourteen Contralto Songs, sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
2. Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (lociuding “OQ Mistress Mine,” 
by Arthur Sullivan.) 
1, Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection), 


Price 8d. each. 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 
By E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


For Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


1. Gop Rest you Merry GENTLEMEN. 7. Tae Lorp at First HAD ADAM MADE. 

2. THe Cuerry-Tree CAROL. 8. In Exce:sis GLORIA. 

3. THe ANGEL GABRIRL, 9. Toe First Noet. 

4. A Vircin Most Pore. 10. Tae Boar's Heap Caron. 

5. THe Babe oF BeTuLeneM. 11. Sone oF THE ANGELS. 

6. I saw TureeE Suips. 12. Hark! tHe HERALD ANGELS SING. 
Per Dozen at3s. Postage Free. 








Price 4s., limp cloth, the above, with 


INTRODUCTION by E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold and Colours, on extra fine 
paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, etc., suitable for presents, price 10s, 6d, 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS., 


Mlustrated Lists on application. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 











PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 





NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR DECEMBER, 


CONTAINS 


TEN SONGS sy GOUNOD 


INTRODUCING 


Che celebrated “Flower Song’ from Faust, 


&e., &c, 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 





CHAPPELL'S 
Oly English Ditties. 


Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 


Cease your Funning, 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 





Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPEHELIGT & CoO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





ee ree ee 
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“The most successful and the worthiest of 
the musical monthlies.”--7he Queen, May 9. 


‘‘This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is incomparably the best of the musical 
serials.”— The Leader, May 2. 


“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR DECEMBER. 











Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE, 


No. 14. 


———eeeer 


CONTENTS. 
. Charles Wehle. 
ee sa ius ome .. G, A, Macfarren. 
Words by Sir Water Scorr. 
REVE ESPAGNOL. Serenade. Piano ... 


‘TWAS LONG, LONG SINCE, IN THE SPRING 
TIME. Song . G. B. Allen. 


CANTABILE. Piano 
MARY. Song 


Edwin M. Lott. 


‘ Words by Tou Hoop. 


EDITED BY 
LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 








The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Square,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Cloth Cases for Binding “Hanover Square,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








os 


Grand Valse 
(Played at the Crystal Palace and at the siieaial ‘Rents ‘Coens 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. MorceaudeSalon .. .. 
Il tramonte del Sole ... . 

‘Il folletto, Galop de Concert .., 

Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Transcription Variée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne sek ai 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves ... 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance a 
Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie ..  . 

La Mandoline, Etude Desndiasicias 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz . fa de 

Non e ver. " Brilliantly Transcribed dbs 

Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed " 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed... 
Une Perle, Morceau de Salon ... ead ots 


PPP EP EPP LPR OKP PL LOOP PP PP Pc 


ooo o oooocooooocoocooocooooooocooco 





Grand Valse. Arranged asa Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets 3 
Orphee aux Enfers, Diverti:sement pour Piano a quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Revignani). : Duet ... 


VOCAL hata 


Tornera. Romanza 


Ma cosa vuoi da me, Cisiadaiiha wa 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cagtorra een 


La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas , 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Sindadbis oa 

Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Cimaten: € 5 Cane: 
VOGLIA ... ed 

Non torno (tlinitanid pate e Signori eames e Game 
VOGLIA ... pA so 

Lo scapato. Selig by Mr. liahinien will 


an r & 











LONDON : 


/HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 








Piinted by Henpmrson, Rarr, and Fenrox, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the sae of Middlesex, 
Pub by Wittiam Duwcay Davison at the Ufiice, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, Dec. 19, 1868 





